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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I HAVE been asked to say something as to the impressions left on 
my mind by my late visit. to the United States. This is a work 
which I should hardly have undertaken of my own choice. Any 
picture that I can draw of American things must necessarily be an 
imperfect one, much more imperfect than the picture which I might 
draw of any European land. For there are many aspects of any 
country, but above all of a young country, of which I am quite unfit 
to judge, and at which, indeed, I was not likely to look at all. 
This necessary imperfection is a worse fault in a young country than 
it is inan old one. And unluckily a great number of aspects of 
present life, aspects which are specially prominent in American 
life, have for me no interest whatever. Political and judicial 
assemblies have for me the same interest in young America 
which they have in old Greece. But, greatly to my ill-luck, 
Iam wholly ignorant of all things bearing on commerce, manu- 
factures, or agriculture. Nor am I better skilled in matters bear- 
ing on education, unless it be education which rises to the level 
of a college or university. Now I can pass through an old country, 
say Italy or Dalmatia, and I can find a great deal to notice and to 
record without meddling with any of the things of which I am 
ignorant. In America it is hardly possible to avoid them. Happily 
my American friends were merciful. I was taken to see a good many 
schools ; for some people, I know not why, seemed to think that I 
had something to do with schools, or at least that I took some special 
interest in schools. But I was spared the more fearful grind of 
going through factories, prisons, hospitals, with all the weariness of 
an inexpert. 

It follows therefore at once that any remarks of mine on American 
matters must be very imperfect, and further that such imperfection 
is a much greater fault in the case of America than it might be in 
the case of some other lands. But beyond this, I take up my pen 
with a dread, that anything that I can say of the United States and 


their people will be frightfully one-sided. It is not easy to write 
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quite impartially of a land in which a man has received so cordial a 
welcome and such constant and unmixed kindness as I received in 
America. One has a feeling that it is ungrateful, almost unfair, to 
write anything but unmixed praise ; and yet unmixed praise, either 
in America or anywhere else, must be unfair, because it must be 
untruthful. And I feel, too, that I personally can have seen only 
some of the brightest sides of the country and its people. The whole 
nation cannot be as good as the people who have been so good to me. 
I was naturally thrown mainly among men whose thoughts and 
pursuits had some kind of likeness to my own [I lived chiefly with 
professors, lawyers, a sprinkling of statesmen, men of thought and 
information of various kinds. Of the pushing, meddling, questioning, 
American, described in so many stories and caricatures, I have seen 
nothing, at least not on American soil. It is, therefore, somewhat 
hard for me to write about American matters at all. But I think 
that cultivated and. sensible people in America, such as those among 
whom I spent most of my time when I was there, are not likely to 
be offended with anything that I am likely to say. 

“ What do you think of our country?” is the question tradi- 
tionally put into the mouth of the American addressing his British 
visitor. And the British visitor in real life finds that he very often 
has to answer that question or its equivalent. In its naked shape it 
is not often put by the very best people, and, whenever it is put by 
any one, the question is a little embarrassing. It is not a question 
that one can answer offhand in words of one syllable. I have some- 
times tried to turn it off by answering that their country was very 
big, a statement which is surely colourless and which cannot be 
denied by people of any way of thinking. Or, I have tried to 
parry it by asking whether they meant the whole Union or their 
own particular State or neighbourhood. In England, if one could 
fancy the question put in that particular shape, its purport could, I 
think, be local rather than national. But in America it is always 
national. And even when one is not questioned quite so nakedly, it 
is easy to see an intense desire on the part of the American host to 
know how everything about him looks in the eyes of the British 
guest. Such a desire is indeed almost inherent in the relation of host 
and guest everywhere ; but it seems to be stronger than elsewhere, 
it certainly is more openly and pressingly revealed than else- 
where, when the host is American and the guest British. That so it 
should be is neither wonderful nor blameable. It is only in the 
nature of things that every American should in his heart deem 
British opinion more important than any other, and should in his 
heart value British good opinion more fondly than any other. A 
young nation, honestly conscious of its own greatness in many ways, 
but conscious at the same time that it has been often unfairly cen- 
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sured, often misunderstood, is naturally keenly sensitive to the 
opinion of other nations, and above all of the nation which in its 
heart it feels to be its own parent. The very tone of boasting and 
bluster towards Europe and England which is sometimes put on by 
some classes of American writers and speakers is really a witness to 
this feeling. American dislike towards England—when it is really 
felt and not put on simply to catch Irish votes—is something quite 
different from the forms of national ill-feeling to which we are used 
at home. It is unlike either the old-fashioned dislike to France or 
the new-fashioned dislike to Russia. In this last kind of dislike 
there is mingled a certain feeling of contempt, of very unjust 
contempt in both cases, but still of genuine contempt. It is 
the dislike which springs from old-standing national self-sufficiency, 
a dislike which is quite free from touchiness or inquisitiveness ; none 
of our characteristics is more marked than our utter and most unjust 
heedlessness of the opinion of other nations. This is the natural 
weakness of an old nation, above all of an insular nation. The 
natural weakness of a young nation is the exact opposite. Such a 
nation must be touchy; it must be inquisitive. It cannot help 
caring for the opinion of other nations, above all for the opinion of its 
own ancient motherland. And if such a nation, truly or untruly, 
fancies itself slighted, misrepresented, misunderstood, if it fails to 
meet with sympathy where it seeks for sympathy, the result may 
easily be a dislike which is possibly real—a contempt which is cer- 
tainly artificial. Of this innate yearning, often unavowed, some- 
times perhaps unconscious, for European, above all for British, 
good opinion, the tendency in some Americans, a tendency which to 
us seems so strange, to conjure up slights where nothing like a 
slight has been meant, is one side—a side which is unpleasant, but 
which is not at all unnatural. The honest desire to know what the 
stranger, above all what the British stranger, thinks, is another and 
a better side. It may sometimes get a little ludicrous and a little 
wearisome ; but in moderation it is perfectly right and healthy. And 
with the highest class of Americans—those who do not put their 
questions in quite so naked a shape, those who are keen-sighted 
enough to understand and candid enough to avow that there may be 
a balance of merit and defect either way—the discussion of things on 
the older and the newer side of Ocean often leads to comparisons, and 
the comparisons often lead to investigations, which are interesting and 
instructive in the highest degree. 

Now comparisons and investigations of this kind come most 
naturally when there is a strong essential likeness between the 
things compared. It is in such cases, not in those where the things 
compared are altogether unlike one another, that we note the minutest 
differences. It is where things are very much alike that we most 
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diligently mark the points in which they are not alike. Take for 
instance the two universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The main 
features in the constitution and customs of the two are so closely 
alike to one another, and so utterly unlike those of any other 
universities in the world, that there is a certain curious pleasure in 
tracing out the endless minute points in which they differ. So it is 
between England and America. It is the essential likeness which 
makes us note every point of unlikeness, I hardly know whether 
my American friends were pleased or disappointed—they certainly 
were sometimes a little surprised—at my telling them, as I often 
had to do, that what most struck me in their country was how little 
it differed from my own. I had to say over and over again that this 
was the thing which had most surprised me, but that on second 
thoughts it did not surprise me at all, as it was only what was 
perfectly natural. To me most certainly the United States did 
not seem a foreign country; it was simply England with a 
difference. The difference struck me as somewhat greater than the 
difference which strikes me in any part of England with which I am 
not familiar, but as certainly less than the difference which strikes 
me when I enter Scotland. That America should seem less strange 
than Scotland is doubtless partly owing to the fact that English and 
Scottish law are two things which stand wholly apart, while the law 
of the American States is for the most part simply English law with a 
difference. All things therefore which depend on the administration 
of the law—and the things which depend on the administration of 
the law make up a good part of ordinary life—are different between 
England and Scotland, while they are largely the same between 
England and America. A crowd of names, offices, formulze, modes 
of proceeding, are very much the same on the two sides of the Ocean, 
while they are altogether different on the two sides of the Tweed. 
In the matter of language too, there undoubtedly are American 
peculiarities of speech, both of utterance and of vocabulary, of which 
I may have to say something; but I never found any difficulty 
in understanding an American speaker. But I have often found it 
difficult to understand a Scottish or even a Northern-English speaker. 
The American speaks my own language, he speaks my own dialect of 
that language, but he speaks it with certain local differences. The 
man of Northumberland or either side of the Tweed speaks my own 
language indeed, but he speaks a dialect of it to which I am not ac- 
customed. There was nothing strange to me in the general look of the 
great American cities. They were very unlike York and Exeter ; but 
they were very like Manchester and Liverpool. In short, when I 
landed at New York in October, my first feeling was that America 
was very like England; when I landed at Liverpool in April, my 
first feeling was that England was very like America. 
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I find that my feeling on this head is shared by some British 
travellers in America and is not shared by others. Doubtless I visited 
America under circumstances which were likely to make me dwell 
on likenesses rather than on unlikenesses. It might haply have 
been otherwise if I had known nothing of the continent of Europe, 
or if I had entered America, as some have done, on its western 
side. But I came to America from the east, and that as a somewhat 
old stager in continental Europe. I came as one fresh from Italy, 
Greece, and Dalmatia, as one who had used his own house in England 
as an inn on the road between Ragusa and Boston. Among a people 
of the same tongue, of essentially the same laws and manners, I 
naturally found myself at home, after tarrying in lands which were 
altogether foreign. But I have no doubt that deeper causes than 
this would naturally lead me to seize on the most English side of 
everything American. To me the English-speaking commonwealth 
on the American mainland is simply one part of the great English 
folk, as the English-speaking kingdom in the European island is 
another part. My whole line of thought and study leads me to think, 
more perhaps than most men, of the everlasting ties of blood and 
speech, and less of the accidental separation wrought by political 
and geographical causes. To me the English folk, wherever they 
may dwell, whatever may be their form of government, are still one 
people. It may be that the habit of constantly studying and 
comparing the history of England with the history of old Greece, 
makes it easier for me to grasp the idea of a people, divided 
politically and geographically, but still forming in the higher sense 
one people. The tie that bound Greek to Greek was dearer to 
Kallikratidas than the advancement of Spartan interests by barbarian 
help. And so, to my mind at least, the thought of the true unity of 
the scattered English folk is a thought higher and dearer than any 
thought of a British Empire to the vast majority of whose subjects 
the common speech of Chatham and Washington, of Gladstone and 
Garfield, is an unknown tongue. 

It may be more important to ask how far the doctrine of the essen- 
tial unity of the divided branches of the English people is received 
by those whom it concerns on the other side of the Ocean. This is a 
subject on which I rather distrust my own judgment. I feel that it 
is a subject on which I am an enthusiast, and that my enthusiasm 
may possibly bias and colour any report that I may try to make. And, 
of course, I can give only the impressions which I have drawn from 
certain classes of people, impressions which may be widely different 
from those which another man may have drawn from other classes 
of people. As far as I can speak of my American acquaintances, I 
should say that with most of them the essential unity of the English 
folk is one of those facts which everybody in a sense knows, but of 
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which few people really carry their knowledge about with them. The 
main facts of the case are so plain that they cannot fail to be known 
to every man among a people who know their own immediate and 
recent history so well as the Americans do. That the older American 
states were in the beginning English colonies, that the great mass of 
their inhabitants are still of English descent, that, though the infu- 
sion of foreign elements has been large, yet it is the English kernel 
which has assimilated these foreign elements—that the German in 
America, for instance, learns to speak English, while the American 
of English descent does not learn to speak German—all these are 
plain facts which every decently taught man in the United States 
cannot fail in a certain sense to know. That is, if he were examined 
on the subject, he could not fail to give the right answers. But the 
facts do not seem to be to him living things, constantly in his mind. 
Those Americans with whom I have spoken, all of them without a 
single exception, readily and gladly accepted the statement of what 
I may call their Englishry, when it was set before them. Once or 
twice indeed I have known the statement come from the American 
side. But, though the acceptance of the doctrine was ready and 
glad, it seemed to be the acceptance of a doctrine which could not be 
denied when it was stated, but which he who accepted it had not 
habitually carried about in his daily thoughts. And when the state- 
ment came from the American side, it came, not as an obvious truth, 
but rather as the result of the speaker’s own observation, as a fact 
which he had noticed, but which might have escaped the notice of 
others. I will illustrate my meaning by an incident which happened 
to myself. At a college dinner to which I was asked, one gentleman 
proposed my health in words which in everything else were most 
kind and flattering, but in which I was spoken of as a man of “a 
foreign nationality.” In my answer I thanked the proposer of the 
toast for everything else that he had said, but begged him to with- 
draw one word : I was not of a foreign nationality, but of the same 
nationality as himself. My answer was warmly cheered, and several 
other speakers took up the same line. The unity of Old and New 
England was in every mouth ; one gentleman who had been American 
Minister in England told how exactly the same thing had happened 
to him at a Lord Mayor’s dinner in London, how he had been spoken 
of as a foreigner, and how he had refused the name, just as I had 
done. 

Now this story is an exact instance of what I say. The feeling of 
unity between the two severed branches is really present in the 
American breast, but it needs something special to wake it up. It 
comes most naturally to the Englishman of America to speak of the 
Englishman of Britain as a “foreigner.” The word is often so 
applied in American newspapers and American books. But when the 
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Englishman of Britain formally rejects the name, the Englishman of 
America frankly and gladly accepts the rejection, and welcomes the 
European kinsman as truly one of his own house. Now I know not 
how far I may judge others by myself; but I should say that the 
feeling in England is somewhat different. I do not think that 
Americans are commonly thought of, or spoken of, as “ foreigners.”’ 
In the story that I have just told, the case may have simply been 
that the Lord Mayor reckoned the representative of the United States 
among “ Foreign Ministers,” a formula in which the use of the un- 
pleasant word could hardly be avoided. It seems to me that the 
American in England is welcomed above other men from beyond sea 
on the express ground that he is not a foreigner. Americans some- 
times complain that they are welcomed indeed in England, but wel- 
comed as if they were objects of curiosity, sometimes even that the 
welcome is mingled with condescension. The condescension I believe 
to be imaginary, a spectre called up by that spirit of touchiness of 
which I have already spoken. The curiosity is most real. But it is 
the curiosity with which we welcome a kinsman whom we have often 
heard of but never seen. It may sometimes take rather grotesque 
shapes, but it is in its essence the genuine interest which attaches 
to acknowledged kindred. In America it struck me that the British 
visitor was welcomed, kindly, cordially, hospitably, welcomed, but 
still welcomed in the beginning asa stranger. That he is no stranger 
but a kinsman is a truth which dawns upon his American friends at 
a rather later stage. The American, it seems to me, feels a greater 
distinction between himself and the Englishman of Britain than the 
Englishman of Britain feels between himself and the American. 

A good deal of this feeling is the natural result of past events, 
and I cannot help thinking that the result of past events has been 
somewhat aggravated by modern forms of speaking. The English- 
man of America—he must allow me to call him so—has something 
to get over in acknowledging the kindred of the Englishman of 
Britain ; the Englishman of Britain has nothing to get over in 
acknowledging the kindred of the Englishman of America. In 
the broad fact of the War of Independence there is really 
nothing of which either side need be ashamed. Each side 
acted as it was natural for each side to act. We can now see 
that both King George and the British nation were quite 
wrong; but for them to have acted otherwise than they did 
would have needed a superhuman measure of wisdom, which few 
kings and few nations ever had. The later American war within 
the present century, a war which, one would think, could have been 
so easily avoided on either side, is a far uglier memory than 
the War of Independence. Still the War of Independence must 
be, on the American side, a formidable historic barrier in the way 
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of perfect brotherhood. A war of that kind is something quite 
unlike an ordinary war between two nations which are already 
thoroughly formed. Two nations in that case can soon afford to 
forget, they can almost afford to smile over, their past differences. It 
is otherwise when one nation dates its national being—in the politi- 
cal sense of the word “nation ”’—from the defeat and humiliation of 
the other. If the American nation had parted off peacefully from the 
British nation, there would be no difficulty on either side in looking 
on the two English-speaking nations as simply severed branches of 
the same stock. The independent colony would, in such a case, 
have far less difficulty in feeling itself to be, though independent, 
still a colony, far less difficulty in feeling that all the common 
memories and associations of the common stock belong to the colony 
no less than to the mother-country. In such a case the new 
England might have been to the old what Syracuse, not what 
Korkyra, was to their common mother Corinth. But when inde- 
pendence was won in arms, and that by the help of foreign allies, 
when the very being of the new power was a badge of triumph over 
the old, it is not wonderful that the natural self-assertion of a new- 
born people often took the form of putting the past, the dependent 
past, as far as might be out of sight. Parents and brethren had 
become enemies ; strangers had acted as friends ; it was not wonder- 
ful if it was thought a point of honour to snap the old ties as far as 
might be ; to take up in everything, as far as might be, the position of 
a new nation, rather than that of a severed branch of an old nation. 
I can understand that the Englishman of America may be tempted 
to see something of sacrifice, something like surrender of his national 
position, when he is called on to admit himself simply to be an 
Englishman of America. The Englishman of Britain has no such 
difficulties. To his eye the kindred lies on the surface, plain to be 
seen of all men. But it is not wonderful if the eye of the English- 
man of America is a degree less clear-sighted. He may be pardoned 
if to him the kindred does not lie so visibly on the surface ; if it is to 
him something which he gladly acknowledges when it is pointed 
out, but which he needs to have pointed out before he acknow- 
ledges it. 

But, besides all this, I cannot help thinking that certain forms of 
speech, possibly unavoidable forms of speech, have done much to 
keep the two branches of the divided people asunder. The ideal after 
which I would fain strive would be for all members of the scattered 
English folk to feel at least as close a tie to one another as was felt 
of old by all members of the scattered Hellenic folk. Geographical 
distance, political separation, fierce rivalry, cruel warfare, never 
snapped the enduring tie which bound every Greek to every other 
Greek. So the Englishman of Britain, of America, of Africa, of 
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Australia, should be each to his distant brother as were the Greek of 
Massalia, the Greek of Kyréné, and the Greek of Chersén. I have 
no doubt that it is a piece of pedantry to hint at the fact, but the fact 
is none the less true and practical, that, in order to compass this end, 
the scattered branches of the common stock must have a common name. 
This the old Greeks had. The Hellén remained a Hellén wherever he 
settled himself, and wherever he settled himself the land on which 
he settled became Hellas. The Greek of Attica or Peloponnésos 
did not distinguish himself from the Greek of Spain by calling him- 
self a Greek and his distant kinsman a Spaniard. But it is hard to 
find a name fitted in modern usage to take in all the scattered 
branches of the English folk. A certain class of orators on both 
sides of Ocean would seem to have dived into the charters of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and to have hence fished up the anti- 
quated name of “ Anglo-Saxon.” We hear much big talk about the 
‘«‘ Anglo-Saxon race,” somewhat to the wrong of that greater Teutonic 
body of which Angles and Saxons are fellow-members with many 
others. But those who use the name probably attach no particular 
meaning to it; to them it goes along with such modern creations as 
Anglo-Normans, Anglo-Indians, Anglo-Catholics. The very narrow 
historical sense of the word ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” is never thought of. It 
is not remembered that its use was to mark the union of Angles and 
Saxons under one king, an use which naturally was forgotten as the 
distinction between Angles and Saxons was forgotten. Anyhow the 
name is antiquated and affected; it is not the name which most 
naturally springs to any man’s lips: it is a name artificially devised 
to answer a certain purpose. For the Englishman of Britain and the 
Englishman of America to greet one another as “‘ Anglo-Saxons” is 
very much asif the Greek of Peloponnésos and the Greek of Spain had 
greeted one another, not as Hellénes, but as Danaans or Pelasgians. 
Yet there certainly is a difficulty, such as the Greek never felt, in their 
greeting one another by their true name of Englishmen. So todo is 
easier in Latin than in English; “ Angli,” “ Anglici,” even “ Angli- 
gene,” might serve the term quite well; but the word ‘“ English- 
man ’”’ has somehow got a local meaning, as if it belonged to the soil 
rather than to the stock, as if it expressed allegiance to a certain 
government rather than partnership in a certain speech and descent. 
Now how old is this use? How long isit since the word “ American” 
was applied to English settlers in America? and how long—a much 
shorter time undoubtedly—since the word ‘‘ American” was first 
opposed to the word “English’’? These questions belong to that 
large class of questions, which cannot be answered offhand when the 
answer is wanted ; questions to which the answer can be found only by 
keeping them constantly in mind, and noting everything that directly 
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or indirectly bears upon them. Ina hymn of one of the Wesleys 
there is a line which runs thus: 


‘*The dark Americans convert.” 


At that line the minds of some citizens of the United States have 
been known to be offended. Yet it is certain that by ‘‘ Americans ” 
Wesley meant only the native Indians, and I conceive that he could 
not have applied the name “ American ” tothe English folk of any of 
the Thirteen Colonies. 

It is yet more to be noticed that throughout the contemporary 
records of the War of Independence, not only, as far as I have seen, 
is the word ‘‘ English” never contrasted with “ American,” but the 
name ‘‘English” is never applied to the enemies against whom 
Washington and his fellows were striving. The word which is 
commonly used—which, as far as I have seen, is invariably used—is 
“British.” This was just as it should be; the distinction between 
“ American ” and “ British ” marks the political and geographical 
severance between the English in Britain and the English in 
America, without shutting out either from their common right to the 
English name. Words like “colonial,” “provincial,” ‘‘ continental,” 
went out of use as the colonies ceased to be provinces, and declared 
themselves to be independent states. The new power needed a new 
name, and noname more distinctive than ‘“‘ American’’ was to be had. 
But “American ”’ was still not opposed to “‘ English”; it was opposed 
to “ British,” as marking the severance between the English folk in 
Britain and the English folk in America. We have next to ask, 
When did this usage go out? When did “English” instead of 
“ British ”’ come to be the word commonly opposed to ‘‘ American ”’? 
Again we cannot answer offhand ; but “British ” certainly was the 
word in use at the time of the war of 1813, and I fancy that it was in 
use much later. I have been told that the change took place about the 
time of the Oregon disputes. I have also been told that the change 
was really brought in out of good feeling towards the mother-country. 
“British” was a name which suggested old wrongs, while no such 
unpleasant memories gathered round the English name. I can 
neither confirm nor deny either of these statements; but that the 
change has taken place there is no doubt. The American no longer 
familiarly uses the word “ British ” to denote the English of Britain. 
As long as he did so, his language was at least patient of the inter- 
pretation that he still looked on himself as an Englishman. He 
now habitually uses the words “ English,” “‘ Englishman,” in every 
possible relation, to denote the English of Britain as distinguished 
from himself. That is, he gives up the English name as no longer 
belonging to him. Even if the change was, as was above suggested, 
made out of friendliness, I cannot look on it as a change for the 
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better. Of the two, I had rather that the Englishman of America 
should look on me as a brother with whom he has a quarrel, than that 
he should look on me as a stranger in blood, even though a stranger 
admitted to his friendship. 

It was acutely remarked to me by an American friend that it would 
be easy to use the adjective “ British ” according to the older usage 
which I had said that I wished to see restored, but that a substantive 
was lacking. This is perfectly true. The only available substan- 
tive, “Briton,” will not de. Strictly, of course, that name means a 
Welshman, and it has gone out of use in that sense for a much 
shorter time than people commonly think. In any other use it 
belongs to the same class of names as “ Anglo-Saxon.” Ii is not 
the natural name by which an Englishman speaks of himself; it is 
used either in a half-laughing vein, or because it is thought to be 
fine, or else of set purpose to find some name which shall take in all 
the people of Great Britain. Yet the only alternative would seem 
to be the grotesque and rather ugly form “ Britisher.” And I 
always told my American friends that I had rather be called a 
Britisher than an Englishman, if by calling me an Englishman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves. 

Then the name “ American ” also suggests some questions. No one 
uses it now in the sense of Wesley’s “dark Americans.” That is, 
no one uses it exclusively of them. The name takes them in for some 
purposes, while for others it shutsthem out. The word “ American” 
for some purposes means the United States only ; for some other 
purposes it means the whole American continent. It is certainly odd 
that ‘“‘ American languages” would be everywhere understood as 
meaning the native languages of the continent, while “ American 
literature” means so much of English literature as belongs locally to 
the United States. To me Prescott and Motley seem as much 
English historians, Longfellow and Whittier seem as much English 
poets, as if they had been born and had written in Great Britain. 
They are English writers, writing in the English tongue, their own 
tongue, in which they have just as much right as any native of Great 
Britain. But in common American speech, “ English literature” 
means the literature of the local England only. ‘“ American litera- 
ture ” belongs exclusively to the United States. The phrase hardly 
takes in the English literature, if there be any, of Canada; it certainly 
does not take in the Spanish literature, if there be any, of Mexico. 
The oddest use of all is when the word ‘“‘ American ” is used geographi- 
cally to shut out certain parts of the American continent. At Niagara 
people talk of the “ American side” and the “English side.” I 
suggested, “for ‘American’ read ‘English,’ and for ‘ English’ 
read ‘French.’” The truth is that the great land of the United 
States has not yet got a name, a real local name, like England or 
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France, or even like Canada or Mexico. I know not whether it is 
any comfort that, as I once observed elsewhere,’ the lack is common 
to the United States of America with the other chief confederations 
of the world. The kingdom of the Netherlands, once the Seven 
United Provinces, is commonly spoken of as ‘‘ Holland,” the name of 
one of its provinces only, while we commonly call its people “ Dutch,” 
the name of a great race which takes in ourselves. It is by akindred 
confusion, though one which does not take exactly the same form, 
a confusion arising from the same lack of a real name for the 
country, that, when we speak of “ American literature,” ‘‘ American 
institutions,” ‘‘ American politics,’ “American society,” we mean 
the institutions, the literature, the politics, and the suciety, of the 
United States only, while by “American zoology,” ‘ American 
geology,” &c., we mean those of the whole continent, while ‘‘ Ameri- 
can languages” distinctly excludes those languages in which 
American literature has been possible. The want of a real name 
for the land, and the awkwardness to which one is driven for lack of 
it, struck me at every turn in my American travels. But I cannot 
undertake to find the remedy for the evil by inventing a new name.” 

Now mankind are, after all, so deeply influenced by names and 
formule that it does seem to me by no means unlikely that these ways 
of speaking have really had some share in keeping up and widening 
the distinction between the two branches of the English folk. They 
did not cause the distinction; for they are themselves among the 
effects of it; but, in the way in which causes and effects so constantly 
react on one another, they may very well have helped in sharpening 
the distinction and making it more long-lived. Anyhow, I think 
that my general proposition will hold. It seems to me that the 
Englishman of America is less likely to carry about with him the 
feeling of common brotherhood than the Englishman of Britain is, 
but that he accepts it willingly and gladly when it is fairly set 
before him. The feeling in short exists unconsciously, and it shows 
itself unconsciously in a thousand ways. Itis hardly a contradiction 
to say that, where the distinction is most sharply and purposely 
drawn, it is really a witness to the real absence of any essential dis- 
tinction. American interest in England seems to me to be generally 
as keen as one could wish it to be. The forms which it takes are 

(1) Historical Geography, vol. i. p. 582. 

(2) What if the name of New England, a name surely to be cherished on every ground, 
had spread over the whole Union ? It would have been better than nothing; but a real 
geographical name would be better still. The lack has been felt in the country, and 
somebody once proposed “ Fredonia.” Irememter a map in my boyhood with the name 
on it. One may guess that the author of the name had the words free and freedom in his 
head; but after what analogy did he coin his name? One might have thought it hard 
to out-do the absurdity of ‘‘Secessia,” of which newspaper correspondents thought it 


fine to talk twenty years back. But “Secessia” certainly does not come within many 
parasangs of “ Fredonia.” 
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various ; some are all that we could wish them to be; others perhaps 
sometimes are not always so likely to lead to the result for which we 
are seeking. 

I will illustrate my meaning as to the different ways in which likeness 
and unlikeness areapt tostrike moststrongly according tocircumstances 
by an illustration from travel on the European continent. An Eng- 
lishman most commonly begins his travels in France, he very often 
begins his continental travels of any kind, with a journey in Nor- 
mandy. The result of this is that he fails to see how much Normandy 
and England have in common. If Normandy is the first continental 
land that he visits, he is naturally most struck by the points of unlike- 
ness between Normandy and England. Let him go straight on into 
Aquitaine, and see Normandy as he comes back, and he will at once 
see how much England and Normandy have in common as compared 
with England and Aquitaine. Nowif this is true of lands speaking dif- 
ferent tongues, it has tenfold truth between lands speaking the same 
tongue. Everything leads the American who visits Europe to visit 
England before any other part of Europe. Indeed, unless he takes 
special pains to chalk out some other road, he will, as a matter of 
course, be taken to England first of all, saving the chance of an earlier 
hour or two in Ireland, But I have seriously counselled American 
friends, who have never been in Europe, not to visit England first. I 
have even counselled them, if they can manage it—and sometimes it 
can be managed—to see the less frequented parts of Europe first, say 
Sicily or soutuern Italy, Greece or the neighbouring lands—I dare 
say Spain would also serve the turn, but I cannot speak of Spain 
from my own knowledge—then to see the more familiar lands of 
Italy, Germany, or France, and to see their own motherland last of 
all. One cannot expect many American travellers to follow this 
itinerary ; but I believe that it would have a very wholesome effect 
on any that would do so. What I spoke of in the case of Normandy 
will now come true with tenfold force. The American who sees Eng- 
land first of all will naturally compare England with his own 
land, and he will naturally be most struck with points of unlikeness. 
If he does not see England till he has seen other lands where the 
unlikeness is far deeper, he will be most struck with the points of 
likeness ; he will feel himself more thoroughly at home in the land 
of his fathers. It was not pleasant when I once read in an American 
periodical a recommendation to American visitors to London to go 
somewhere or other where they would meet only their own country- 
men, and would thereby escape “the horrible English intonation.” Ido 
not know what “the horrible English intonation” is, and one can 
hardly stifle the thought that travellers who are so shocked at it had 
better never have left their own side of Ocean; but I cannot help 
thinking that, if they had first taken in their fill of lands speaking 
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altogether strange tongues, they might have been glad to find 
themselves in a land where their own tongue was spoken, be the 
“intonation ” of the speaker what it may. 

But, with all this interest and curiosity in English matters, I was, 
whenever I got beyond the very first range of American minds, 
which I found on the other side of Ocean, often struck by 
an amount of ignorance about such matters which I had certainly 
not looked for. It may be that the ignorance is to a considerable 
extent mutual, and I am certain of one thing, that the average 
American knows much more about his own country than the average 
Englishman knows about his. But I must say—even at the risk of 
being charged with that fault of ‘‘ condescension” which of all faults 
I most wish to avoid—that English ignorance of America and Ameri- 
can ignorance of England do not stand on the same ground. The 
American is really more called on to know about British matters 
than the Britisher is called on to know about American matters. 
And that for this obvious reason, that American matters cannot be 
thoroughly understood without constant reference to English matters, 
while English matters may be thoroughly understood with little or 
no reference to American matters. The present state of things in 
America implies the past history of America, and the past history of 
America implies the past history of England. It is needless to go 
about to prove this, while America keeps the tongue and—speak- 
ing roughly—the institutions of England, not as something bor- 
rowed from another people, but as the common heritage of the 
divided branches of the same people. It is needless to go about 
to prove that the Englishman of America has exactly the same 
right in all the memories and traditions and associations of the 
elder days of England which the Englishman of Britain has. On 
the other hand, the special history of America, the history of the 
English folk in America since the separation, though it must ever 
be an object of deep interest to all in the motherland, is not in 
the same way part of the history of the elder England, or in the 
same way needful for understanding the history of the elder Eng- 
land. I hold then that British ignorance of America is more 
easily to be forgiven than American ignorance of Britain. This 
last is largely owing to defective teaching, and I believe that the 
defective teaching is largely owing to a mistaken feeling of national 
self-assertion. The warning of Washington against meddling in 
the affairs of Europe was politically most sound; but Washington 
could hardly have meant it to be understood as forbidding all 
acquaintance with the past history and present state of Europe. 
But there certainly is—I should rather say there was—a tendency 
in some American quarters to think and speak as if nothing could 
concern the American people, if it were of older date than the 
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battle of Bunker Hill, or, at any rate, than the sailing of the May- 
flower. It is doubtless a caricature when the American child, 
when he is asked who was the first man, is made to answer George 
Washington, and when, on another child suggesting Adam as a correc- 
tion, the first pleads that he did not know that he was to take 
count of foreigners.’ I am told that it is only lately that English 
history has been at all generally taught in any but the highest 
American schools, and I fear that it is still taught as a thing 
apart, not as an essential part of the history of the American people. 
American children’s books are sure to pay all due honour to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and, if so disposed, to Captain John Smith of 
Virginia; but in the times before Smith and the Pilgrim Fathers 
they are apt to dwell more than enough on red Indians and mas- 
todons and less than enough on the land and people from which 
Smith and the Pilgrim Fathers came. But it is harder still when 
the land from which they came is passed by, and the rest of the 
elder lands acknowledged. A Chicago periodical reported as a fact, 
but a fact of which the Chicago periodical certainly did not ap- 
prove, what followed when a school of girls was set to draw a map 
of Europe. One girl draws her map according to her own notions; 
another, by way of correction, suggests that the British islands are 
left out. The schoolinistress rebukes the interference of the critic ; 
she had not said that there was any need to put in islands. Then 
the mortified Britisher might thus at least have the consolation 
that Sicily, Crete, and Cyprus fared no better than his own island. 
This story was told in a review of Mr. Green’s Making of England, 
a book which the Chicago writer hoped might do something to 
improve this state of things. But, more seriously, I was struck, 
often in quarters where I should hardly have looked for it, with 
what seemed to me a strange ignorance of English matters, espe- 
cially of English geography. I was amazed, for instance, to be asked 
whether Lincolnshire was on the west side of England or the east, 
to be asked, and that by a scholar of ecumenical fame, in what part 
of England Northamptonshire lay ; and, cruellest of all, to be asked 
in very intelligent company whether the county of Somerset was 
called from the dukes of Somerset. That was indeed an unkind blow 
to an immemorial Teutonic gd, to fancy it called after some Seymour 
of yesterday, or even after one of the somewhat older Beauforts. I 
need not say that Madison County, Tompkins County, and the like, 
was what was in the speaker’s mind. NowIshall of course be asked 
whether an Englishman on the same level would know any more of 
the geography of America. And I will say beforehand that, if I 
have been amazed in America at ignorance of the geography of Eng- 


(1) This story seems badly put together. Surely it should have gone on to say that 
somebody named, not ddam but Adams, as the second man. 
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land, I have often been just as much amazed in England at the ignor- 
ance of the geography of continental Europe. But as for English 
knowledge of American geography, it seems to me that a decently 
educated Englishman ought to know the position of great and 
renowned states like Virginia and Massachusetts, but that he may be 
forgiven for knowing very little about Arizona and Colorado, beyond 
the fact that they lie a long way west of Virginia and Massachussetts. 
But then all England, every corner of it, is, not as Arizona and 
Colorado, but as Virginia and Massachusetts, and something more. 
For no part of Britain or of Europe looks to Virginia and Massachu- 
setts as a motherland. But every corner of England is, or may prove 
to be, the parent or the metropolis of this or that corner of America. 
The Federal capital bears the name of the patron hero, and the 
patron hero bore the name which his forefathers took from one or 
other of the obscure Washingtons in England. Such an instance as 
this is typical. I think we may reasonably expect an American of 
average thought and average knowledge to know more of English 
geography and of everything English than we can expect the 
Britisher on the same level to know of American matters, or than we 
can expect men of different European nations to know of each others’ 
lands. In none of these cases is the land which a man knows or 
of which he is ignorant, the direct, obvious, acknowledged, cradle 
of his own people. 

I have to put in some modifying adjectives, lest I should be met 
with an answer out of my own mouth. In England I have ever 
preached the lesson “ antiquam exquirite matrem,” while in America 
I have, at the expense of metre, preached it in the shape of “ anti- 
quiorem exquirite matrem.” Iam not likely to forget that if the 
English settlements in America are colonies of the English settle- 
ments in Britain, so the English settlements in Britain are them- 
selves colonies of the older English land on the European mainland. 
In the wider history of the three Englands no fact is of greater 
moment; it is in fact the kernel, almost the essence, of their 
whole history. Still the constant acknowledgment and carrying 
about of that fact is a kind of counsel of perfection which every one 
cannot be expected to bear in mind. The analogy between the 
European and the American settlements is real, but it is hidden. The 
points of unlikeness lie on the surface. The far longer time of 
separation between the first England and the second, the conse- 
quences following on that longer separation, above all the far wider 
break in the matter of language and institutions—to say nothing of 
the wide diversity in date and circumstances between the settle- 
ments of the sixth century and the settlements of the seventeenth— 
all these things join together to make the relations between the 
first England and the second altogether unlike the relations between 
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the second England and the third. The oldest England on the 
European continent should never be forgotten by the men of the 
middle England in the isle of Britain. But it never can be to them 
all that the middle England in the isle of Britain surely ought to be 
to the men of the newest England on the mainland of America. 

The main ties between the motherland and her great colony are the 
two main results of community of stock ; that is, community of lan- 
guage and community of law. Of language I will speak at another 
time. I would now, with all the diffidence of one who is not a 
lawyer, say a word about law. The lawyers in America are an even 
more important class than they are in England ; the proportion of 
them in the legislative bodies both of the States and of the Union is 
something amazing. And the main point in which the position of 
the legal profession in America differs from its position in England, 
namely, the union of the two characters of barrister and solicitor in 
the same person, seems to me to cut two ways. On the one hand, I 
am told that it leads to the admission of many inferior and incompe- 
tent members of the profession, of many even who do not understand 
Latin. But, on the other hand, it helps, together with that locali- 
sation of justice which is natural under the American system, to 
secure the presence of some lawyers of the higher class in every 
town that we come to. In England our barristers are nearly all 
gathered together in London ; here and there ina few of the greatest 
towns there is a local bar; but the ordinary English town 
knows no resident form of lawyer higher than the local solicitor. 
But in America the size of the country and its Federal constitution 
join to hinder our centralization of the higher justice. In all the 
large towns there are State courts, and often Federal courts too, 
which need the constant presence of men who answer, not to the 
solicitor who appears at petty sessions or in the county court, but to 
the barrister practising before a layman may be forgiven for not 
venturing to meddle with the tribunals bearing new and longer names 
which have supplanted the venerable and historic courts of a few 
years back. Thus there is everywhere in every town a kernel of 
society of a higher kind than the English country-town supplies. Now 
in the higher class of American lawyers there is a very close tie between 
America and England. Where the law is simply the law of England 
with a difference, the old common law with such changes as later 
legislation may have wrought, there must be in the legal profession 
a good deal of knowledge of English matters. It is pleasant to see 
an American law library, with English and American books side by 
side. It is pleasant to hear an American legal pleading, in which 
the older English legislation, the older English decisions, are dealt 
with as no less binding than the legislation and decisions of the local 
courts and assemblies, and where the English legislation and 
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decisions of later times are held to be, though not formally bind- 
ing, yet entitled to no small respect. As to outward appearances 
indeed, most of the American courts have lost the pomp and cir- 
cumstance with which we are accustomed to clothe the adminis- 
tration of the higher justice at home. It is only in that great 
tribunal which can sit in judgment on the legislation of a 
nation, in the Supreme Court of the United States, that any trace 
is left of the outward majesty of the law as it is understood in 
England. But look at any American court, in such States at least 
as I have visited, and we see that the real life of English law and 
English justice is there. All the essential principles, all the essential 
forms, are there. The very cry of oyez, meaningless most likely in 
the mouth of the crier who utters it, not only tells us that it is the 
law of England which is administering, but reminds us how largely 
the older law of England was recast—not more than recast—at the 
hands of the Norman and the Angevin. We feel that the law 
which is laid down by the banks of the Hudson or the Potomac is 
still the law of King Edward with the amendments of King William. 
Sometimes indeed, when we find the newer England cleaving to 
cumbrous tradition which the elder England has cast away, we feel 
that a few further amendments of later days would not be out of 
place. The wonderful repetitions and contradictions in the indict- 
ment against Guiteau belong to a past stage of our own jurisprudence ; 
yet there is a certain, perhaps unreasonable, satisfaction in finding 
that the newer home of our people is conservative enough to cleave 
to some things which the elder home has exchanged for newer 
devices. New devices indeed we sometimes light upon in the new 
world. When we look at a Maryland judge who is authorised, under 
certain circumstances, to send men to the gallows without a jury, 
we are divided between wonder at the innovation and awe towards a 
being who can do what no other being that we ever saw before can 
do. We are struck with a different feeling when we see the mutual 
reverence which judge and jury show to one another in Massa- 
chusetts, where the judge stands up to give his charge to the jury 
and the jury stand up to listen to his charge. Even varieties of this 
kind, even what we are inclined to look on as the lack of some useful 
solemnities, bring more forcibly home to us that the law which is 
dealt out is, after all, our own law. In this, as in most other 
American matters, we notice the slightest diversity all the more be- 
. cause the two things are in their main essence so thoroughly the same. 

I am not forgetful that the laws of different States are very far 
from being everywhere the same, and that the legislation of some 
States has brought in some startling differences from the legislation 
both of England and of other States. But we may still carry on our 
eleventh-century formula. The law is not a new law; it is the old 
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law, with certain—perhaps very considerable—amendments. Even if 
it be held that a new superstructure has been built up, it has been 
built up upon an old groundwork. Here there is a tie, not only to 
the mother-country, but to an old side of the mother-country. <A 
real American lawyer must be an English lawyer too. He cannot 
fail to know something of the history of the land whose laws it 
becomes his duty to master; he may know at least as much as the 
English lawyer himself condescends to know. And I can witness 
that there are American lawyers who go somewhat further than the 
ordinary English lawyer thinks it his business to go. If a good 
many are still floundering in the quagmire of Blackstone, there are 
some who have made their way to the firm ground of Stubbs and 
Maine. 

The nature of Blackstone suggests a state of mind which I certainly 
cannot call an American peculiarity, which it may be going too far 
to call even an American characteristic. For the state of mind of which 
I speak, though it was brought forcibly to my notice on the other 
side of Ocean, is only too common in England also, and in many 
parts beside. I remember years ago acting as Examiner at Oxford 
with a man who, whatever may have been his attainments as a 
lawyer, had certainly made a good deal of money at the bar. He 
made the men who were examined say that the Conqueror introduced 
the feudal system at the Great Council of Salisbury. I implored 
him to say nothing of the kind, and explained to him that the 
legislation of Salisbury was the exact opposite to what he fancied. 
My colleague refused to hearken; he had to examine in law; 
Blackstone was the great oracle of the law; Blackstone put the 
matter as he put it, and he could not go beyond Blackstone. This 
is an extreme case of a man who cannot get beyond his modern book, 
and to whom the notion of an original authority is something which 
never came into his head. I believe there is in all parts of the 
world a large class of people into whose heads it never does come that 
history is written from original sources. I have had talks with people, 
and have received letters from people who clearly thought that I or 
any other writer of history did it all from some kind of intuition or 
revelation, who had no idea that we got our knowledge by turning over 
this book and that. And I have known others who have got beyond 
this stage, who know that we get our knowledge from earlier 
writings, but who fancy that these earlier writings are something 
altogether strange and rare, the exclusive possession of a certain 
class, and placed altogether out of the reach of any but members of 
that class. They are amazed if you tell them that for large parts of 
history, for all those parts with which I am mainly concerned, the 
sources lie open to every man, and that the only advantage which the 
professed historian has is the greater skill which long practice may 
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be supposed to have given him in the art of using the sources. Now 
this state of mind, one which practically does not know that there 
are any sources, common enough in England, is commoner still in 
America. There, if we except a small body of scholars of the first 
rank, original sources seem to be practically unknown. It struck 
me that, with regard to reading and knowledge—at least in those 
branches of which I can judge—America stands to England very 
much as England stands to Germany. I conceive that in 
Germany the proportion of those who know something is 
smaller than it is in England, while the proportion of those who 
know a great deal is certainly larger. Anyhow this distinc- 
tion is perfectly true between England and America. There is a 
mysterious being called the “general reader,” of whom some 
editors seem to live in deadly fear. Now I had long suspected that 
the “general reader” was not so great a fool as the editors seemed 
to think, and my American experience has confirmed that suspicion. 
America strikes me as the land of the “‘ general reader”’; and, if so, Iam 
not at all disposed to think scorn of the “‘ general reader.”’ It seemed 
to me that in America the reading class, the class of those who read 
widely, who read, as far as they go, intelligently, but who do not 
read deeply—the class of those who, without being professed 
scholars, read enough and know enough to be quite worth talking to 
—form a larger proportion of mankind in America than they do in 
England. On the other hand, the class of those who read really 
deeply, the class of professed scholars, is certainly much smaller in 
proportion in America than it is in England. The class exists; it 
numbers some who have done thoroughly good work, and others from 
whom thoroughly good work may be looked for ; but it sometimes fails 
to show itself where one might most have expected to find it. Men 
from whose position one might have expected something more seem 
hardly to have grasped the conception of original authorities. One 
-sees college library after college library which does not contain a 
-volume of the Chronicles and Memorials, where the existence of that 
-great series seems to be unknown. I met men who admired Dr. 
Stubbs as they ought to do, who had read his Constitutional History 
-earefully, but who had never so much as heard of those wonderful 
prefaces, those living pictures of men and times, on which, 
even more than on the Constitutional History, the fame of the 
great Professor must rest. How little some men, even in the chair 
of the teacher, have grasped the nature of the materials for historic 
study came out in a curious dialogue which I had with an American 
professor, I think a professor of history. He asked me, ‘“‘ Where do 
you write your works?” ‘In my own house, to be sure,” I 
answered, ‘“ where else should I?” ‘O but you can’t do them in 
your own house; youcan’t have the rare books and the curious 
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manuscripts; you must be always going to the British Museum.” He 
was a good deal amazed when I explained to him that all the import- 
ant books for my period were printed, that I had them all around 
me in my own not wonderfully large library, that it was the rarest 
thing for me in writing my history to need a book that was not in 
my library, that I had never in my life made use of the British 
Museum library, and not very often of the Bodleian itself—that, for 
a few unprinted manuscripts which I knew would be of use to me 
the British Museum would give me no help, as they did not happen 
to be there—that, as a mere affair of the pocket, it was cheaper as 
well as more convenient to buy books for oneself than to take long 
journeys in order to read other people’s books elsewhere. All this 
seemed altogether a new light to my friend. Of course a student of 
some other periods could not have made the same answer that I did. 
There are times for which the library of the British Museum, or any 
other public library, must be invaluable, but those times are not the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. But it is plain that to my professor 
all centuries were much alike ; he knew that there were such things 
as original sources, but they seemed to him to be something strange, 
mysterious, and inaccessible, something of which a private man 
could not hope to be the owner. That a man could have the 
Chronicles and Florence and Orderic lying on his table as naturally 
as he might have Cesar and Tacitus had never come into his head. 
I heard a good deal in America of the difficulty of getting books, 
which I did not quite understand. It is surely as easy to get 
a book, whether from London or from Leipzig, in America as it is in 
England; the book simply takes somewhat longer to come. But I 
can understand that American scholars may keenly feel one difficulty 
which I feel very keenly too. This is the utter hopelessness of 
keeping up with the ever-growing mass of German books, and yet 
more with the vaster mass of treatises which are hidden in German 
periodicals and local tranactions. Of all of these every German 
scholar expects us all to be masters, while to most of us they are 
practically as inaccessible as if they were shut up in the archives of 
the Vatican. When a German, and yet more when a Swiss, scholar 
gets any fresh light, his first impulse is carefully to hide it under a 
bushel, and then he expects all mankind to enter in and see the 
darkness. 

I think I may fairly say that the state of things of which I speak, 
not so much mere ignorance of original sources as failure to grasp 
the existence and the nature of original sources, while sadly rife in 
England, is yet more rife in America. But I need hardly say that 
America has men of sound learning in various branches of know- 
ledge of whom no land need be ashamed. At Harvard, at Yale, at 
Cornell, the most fastidious in the choice of intellectual society may 
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be well satisfied with his companions. And there is a younger 
school of American scholarship growing up, of which, and of its re- 
searches, I cannot help saying a few words more directly. Students 
of early English history and language have had of late to acknow- 
ledge much valuable help in several shapes from the western branch 
of their people. But the school of which I have to speak is one 
which, among its other merits, has the special merit of being dis- 
tinctively American, of being the natural and wholesome fruit of 
American soil. Its researches have taken that special direction 
which one might say that American research was called upon to take 
before all others. The new school is the natural complement of an 
elder school which has been useful in its time, but which could at the 
utmost serve only as the pioneer towards something higher. 

Even from the days before independence, the English colonies in 
America have never lacked local historians. Every State, every 
district, almost every township, has found its chronicler. And 
worthily so; for every State, every district, every township, has its 
history. In New England above all, the history of even the smallest 
community has some political instruction to give us. The history of 
New England is a history of exactly the same kind as the history of 
old Greece or of medieval Switzerland, the history of a great number 
of small communities, each full of political life, most of them 
reproducing ancient forms of Teutonic political life which have died 
out in the elder England and which live only among the lakes and 
mountains of the elder Switzerland. The institutions of any com- 
munity in the Thirteen Colonies, above all of any community in New 
England, are more than a mere object of local interest and curiosity. 
They show us the institutions of the elder England, neither slavishly 
carried on nor scornfully cast aside, but reproduced with such 
changes as changed circumstances called for, and those for the most 
part changes in the direction of earlier times. As many of the best 
reforms in our own land have been—often unwittingly, and when 
unwittingly all the better—simply fallings back on the laws aud 
customs of earlier times, so it has specially been with the reforms 
which were needed when the New England arose on the western shore 
of Ocean. The old Teutonic assembly, rather the old Aryan assembly, 
which had not long died out in the Frisian sea-lands, which still lived 
on in the Swabian mountain-lands, rose again to full life in the New 
England town-meeting. Here we have, supplied by the New 
England States, a direct contribution, and one of the most valuable 
of contributions, to the general history of Teutonic political life, and 
thereby to the general history of common Aryan political life. And 
other parts of the Union also, though their contributions are on the 
whole of less interest than those of New England, have something to 
add to the common stock. Each of the colonies reproduced some 
features of English life; but different colonies reproduced different 
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sides and, so to speak, different dates of English life. All these 
points in the local history of the colonies need to be put in their 
right relation to one another and to other English, other Teutonic, 
other Aryan institutions. This would seem to be a study to which 
the scholars of the United States are specially called. The 
study of institutions, the scientific exposition of what America 
has to teach us on that head, has been taken up by those who have 
come in the wake of the older school of American inquirers. On the 
more homely researches of the local chronicler there naturally follows 
a newer and more advanced class of inquirers, men who not only 
collect fagts, but who know how to put the facts which they collect 
into their proper place in the general history of mankind. I have 
hitherto abstained from mentioning names; it is often invidious to 
pick and choose, and some of those whom I have had in my eye may 
claim the benefit of the proverb that good wine needs no bush. But 
a young and growing school, which still has difficulties to struggle 
against, may be glad of a good word on either side of Ocean. I cannot 
help mentioning the school which is now devoting itself to the 
special study of local institutions, a school which is spread over 
various parts of the Union, but which seems to have its special home 
in the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, as one from which 
great things may be looked for. And I cannot help adding the 
name of my friend Mr. Herbert B. Adams as that of one who has 
done much for the work, and who, to me at least, specially represents it. 
To trace out the local institutions, and generally the local history of 
their own land, to compare them with the history and institutions of 
elder lands, to show that it is only on the surface that their own land 
lacks the charm of antiquity, is the work which seems chalked out 
for the inquirers of this school, and a noble and patriotic work it is. 
An eye accustomed to trace the likenesses and unlikenesses of history 
will rejoice to see the Germans of Tacitus live once more in the 
popular gatherings of New England—to see in the strong life 
of Rhode Island a new Appenzell beyond the Ocean—to see the 
Great City of Arcadia rise again in the federal capital by the Potomac. 
North and South, and the older West also, has each its help to give, 
its materials to furnish. Viewed rightly, with the eye of general 
history, it is no mean place in the annals of the world that falls to 
the lot of the two great commonwealths between which the earliest, 
and till our own days the greatest, presidencies of the American 
Union were so unequally divided. 

In this present article I have kept chiefly to gencral matters. In 
another I trust to say something more of my American impressions 
in matters of smaller detail. This will be in some sort a harder task, 
but I trust that I may go through that also without finding the 
dictates of truth and the memory of much kindness and many happy 
days clash with one another. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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(1.) Aus dem Ghetto. (2.) Geschichten einer Strasse. (3.) Neue Geschichten aus 

dem Ghetto. (4.) Die Bohmische Juden. (5.) Am Pflug. 
THE persecutions directed against the Jews in the Western and 
Southern provinces of the Russian Empire give just now to the stories 
of Jewish life by Leopold Kompert peculiar interest. It has often been 
said of the Jews, that is to say, the modern Jews, that they possess no 
distinctive literature or art of theirown; and Herr Wagner has sought 
to prove, in a work specially devoted to the subject, that the music of 
Jewish composers is not a spontaneous, natural product, but a sort of 
amalgum consciously and deliberately made up of various styles, 
national and personal. Ifthe existence of characteristically Jewish lite- 
rature, written by Jews for Jews, could be demonstrated, the fact would 
doubtless be interpreted to their disadvantage, as proving them to be 
animated by a dangerously clannish spirit, and of forming every- 
where a nation within a nation. The Jewish spirit, or want of spirit, 
in music, consists, according to Herr Wagner, the Abbé Liszt, and 
all who follow implicitly the author of Das Judenthum in der Musik, 
in a faculty for combining and utter inability to create. Vainly 
would the ingenuous lover of music point to the cases of Mendelssohn 
and Meyerbeer as bringing seriously into question the soundness of 
Herr Wagner’s somewhat arbitrary doctrine. The works of these 
composers are relied upon as establishing its truth ; for notwithstand- 
ing the striking points of difference between the two men in regard 
to character as well as genius, they were both, according to the 
Wagner-Liszt view, clever and cultivated eclectics, not genuine 
creators. Whether Leopold Kompert was born with a thoroughly 
Jewish mind it would be difficult to say until someone has told us, 
with more absolute authority than can be claimed by Herr Wagner 
and his disciples, what the Jewish mind, as distinguished from the 
English, the French, the German, and the Italian mind, really is. 
Heine had undoubtedly in him something that seems neither of Ger- 
many nor of France; and by the heights to which he rises, and the 
depths to which he sinks, he recalls what he himself has said of his 
own race (illustrating this observation by a simile which cannot 
be reproduced) : that it has given to the world the vilest and the 
sublimest specimens of humanity. 

It would be useless to inquire whether Leopold Kompert writes 
intellectually in a Jewish spirit. But morally he certainly does; 
since he is in full sympathy with his own people, and occupies him- 
self solely with their wants, their sufferings, their aspirations, and 
their modes of life in town and country, as traders, cadgers, renova- 
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tors of worn-out clothes, peasants, spirit-farmers, stewards, matri- 
monial agents, beggars, pilgrims and rabbis. According toa fanciful 
idea of Chateaubriand’s, the curse which (together with many cen- 
turies of poverty and oppression, bad living and mean occupations) 
has caused disfigurement and degradation of type to the countenances 
of so many Jewish men, has left untouched the native beauty of the 
Jewish women, who, gentle and sympathetic in all their relations 
with Jesus, tended him on His way to the cross when He had been 
forsaken even by His own disciples. Jewish maidens and Jewish 
matrons, as painted by Leopold Kompert, possess as much beauty of 
mind as of visage; and ignorant perhaps of Chateaubriand’s sweep- 
ing denunciation of Jewish hideousness as concentrated in the male 
sex, Kompert gives in his portraits of honourable, high-minded Jews, 
such an impression of their moral worth that one cannot think of 
them as less refined in appearance than those fortunate Jews who, like 
Mendelssohn, Heine, and so many others, seem somehow to have 
escaped the curse. But even among Christians the facial expression 
of old clothes men and bailiffs is not quite the same as that of great 
poets and inspired musicians. 

Keen observer and perfect artist as he is, Kompert cannot let escape 
him the failings of the people whose life in every form he reproduces ; 
and if his women are nearly always perfect, and only sin, in the rare 
cases when they do so, from some excess of misdirected feeling, the 
men who take upon themselves the whole of the active business of 
life, with its struggles, stratagems, and contests of all kinds, are never 
spared when there is any striking villany or amusing baseness to 
expose. He does not, in a word, miss any of those characteristics 
which may help to paint the race. It was not, however, for him to 
lay particular stress upon the shortcomings of the Jews. His self- 
imposed mission when, thirty-two years ago, he first took up the pen 
was, writing of the Jews of Vienna and of Prague, to describe the 
misery to which they were condemned by the injustice of a tyrannical 
government, and to awaken sympathy for them among the Christian 
inhabitants of the Austrian Empire and among Germans generally. 

It cannot, however, be said that Kompert’s works, published in 
book form or as contributions to Jewish Almanacs, had any effect in 
causing the removal of the severe restrictions to which, when he 
began to write, but before his books were actually printed, his co- 
religionaries were subject. Kompert’s scenes from the Ghetto 
appeared in 1848; and the author would assuredly have got into 
trouble with the Austrian police had he ventured to bring out any- 
thing of the kind in the days before the 1848 revolution. In 
all countries except England (where their progress towards full 
rights of citizenship has been gradual) the Jews have owed their 
emancipation to popular and convulsive movements in favour of 
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liberty ; beginning with the emancipation of the Jews in France, 
which dates from the revolution of 1789, and which had at once the 
effect of placing the numerous Jews of Alsace in a far better position 
than those of neighbouring Germany. In Austria, when Leopold 
Kompert produced his first pictures of Jewish life, the Jews lived 
huddled together in special quarters where alone they were permitted 
to reside. For the right of living in the Ghetto a tax had to be 
paid; and special taxes, moreover, were levied in connection with 
every act or ceremony which the Jew, as a Jew, would or might in 
the course of his life be called upon to perform. Worse even than 
the most oppressive tax was the law which regulated marriages in 
the Ghetto, and which allowed only so many to be celebrated each 
year. The officials, however, were frequently open to an arrange- 
ment; which practically meant that the right to marry had to be 
paid for, and in a comparatively rich community was sold to the 
highest bidder. A needy couple, on the other hand, might, as 
in one of Kompert’s most touching stories in the Aus dem Ghetto 
series, have their marriage delayed for an indefinite time. It seems, 
as one reads the tale Without Authorisation, that two-and-thirty 
years ago the simple right to live was denied to the Austrian Jews: 
for it is only by simulating death that an unhappy Jew, who has 
stayed too long in Vienna without having obtained a formal permis- 
sion to reside there, escapes the consequences of his crime. 

A poor woman, who only knows the tyranny of the officials 
towards the Jews as practised in the large village or small town 
to which she is, so to say, “assigned,” has gone to Vienna in 
order to petition the Emperor in person for one of those permis- 
sions to marry in default of which, though for many years a wife in 
the eyes of her own religious law, she would, according to the civil 
law of the Austrian Empire, be no wife at all. She is staying with 
some Jewish friends, and after a whole day’s experience of the 
vexations to which a poor Jewess can be exposed in the government 
offices of a great despotic power, has retired, as she hopes, to rest. 
But suddenly in the middle of the night the door of the apartments 
is nearly battered down by the knocks of the police, who have reason 
to believe that they will be able to catch and punish a Jew whose 
passport is out of order, and who has been trying to live in a city 
where he has no right to breathe. The Jew who knows himself to 
be the object of the search flings himself in terror and in his night- 
shirt to the ground, wraps himself up in a sheet, has mortuary 
candles placed at each side of his head, and giving himself up to the - 
spirit of the situation, affects quite naturally to have taken a long 
farewell of the world in which there is evidently no place for him. 
Sobs and lamentations, not altogether forced, are heard on every 
side; and the men of the patrol, not finding the scene to their taste, 
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and convinced that their victim has at last got beyond the reach of 
persecution, retire. Their withdrawal is only the signal for a return 
to activity and for a resumption of the character of fugitive on the 
part of the proscribed one, who would have been at peace could he 
have remained a corpse, but who has now troubles and difficulties of 
all kinds in store for him. 

Kompert, however, does not by any means confine himself to 
exposing the wrongs to which the people of his race were subject in 
former days under the Austrian Government. He paints their 
ordinary life with such peculiarities as would be developed from the 
residence- of persons of the same faith and of the same traditional 
customs and manners in a particular locality shut off from the rest 
of the world; and in several of his tales he aims at correcting what 
he recognises as the weak points in the Jewish character. He 
objects, for instance, to the well-known dislike of the Jews for agri- 
cultural pursuits and for rural life generally; and in a charming 
tale, Die Prinzessin, included in a later series of scenes “from the 
Ghetto,” he unfolds to his Jewish readers the, to them, unappre- 
ciated because unknown delights of the country. Herr Kompert, to 
judge by this tale, would seem -to cherish the somewhat common- 
place belief that the Jews are by natural disposition very like the 
people among whom their lot is thrown, but with whom, for many 
reasons, they do not habitually mix. He has apparently no faith in 
the distinction drawn broadly but sharply between nomadic races 
who have at last, temporarily or not, settled in towns, and agricul- 
tural races who have cultivated the land from the beginning and 
will continue to cultivate it to the end. The Jews, according to 
Herr Kompert, are quite capable of enjoying country life, though 
under present circumstances he represents the ordinary Jew, and 
especially the ordinary Jewess, as entertaining something like a 
horror of it. If, indeed, the Jew likes above all things to buy 
and sell, and, passing to higher things, to engage in active competi- 
tion with his fellow men, the country affords him no fit arena for his 
favourite pursuits. In the country he finds land to till, crops to cut, 
beer and spirits to brew. But the resources of nature are limited, 
whereas human folly is boundless; and a Jew of enterprise may, 
without being a knave, make a great deal more out of brother 
speculators than out of his mother earth. A Jew to whom residence 
in the country was once proposed is said to have reconciled himself 
to the idea through a project he had formed for selling at so much a 
head all the birds in the neighbouring forest; and, as a matter of 
fact, the Jews in Austria and Russia who prefer a country to a town 
life do so not from any love of agriculture, but because they find in 
the country congenial occupation as contractors for the sale of 
spirits, keepers of turnpikes on proprietors’ roads, stewards and 
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agents of various kinds, and, in combination with no matter what 
other pursuit, as usurers. In some cases what is virtually usury is 
practised by the contractor for the sale of spirits in an indirect but 
nevertheless very effective way. A Jew who holds from the pro- 
prietor the exclusive right of selling spirits in a particular village 
gives credit to the peasants, and when he requires payment stops the 
supply of drink. Accustomed to his liquor, and ready to sacrifice 
everything in order to obtain it, the peasant parts with a cow or a 
portion of his agricultural produce in order to set himself straight 
witb the Jew. Then an account is opened again; and thus, as Herr 
Kompert shows in one of the longest and most remarkable of his 
stories, The Randar’s Children, a peasant may bring himself and his 
family to ruin as effectually as though he began by mortgaging his 
goods. His passion for drink has placed him in the hands of the Jew 
spirit-seller as completely as though he had given his bond. The 
Jew meanwhile shrinks from the vices by which he lives; and in 
The Randar’s Children we have a striking picture of a Jew spirit- 
seller assisting at frightful orgies on the part of his customers, in the 
midst of which he remains calm and imperturbable. 

Kompert’s tales may be generally divided into tales of Jewish 
character and tales of Jewish circumstances; though there are 
a few, no doubt, which could not be placed absolutely in either of 
these categories, belonging as they do a little to both. In some 
Jewish ceremonies play an important part, not only as ornamental 
adjuncts to the story, but in intimate connection with its leading 
incidents ; and in all the story itself, apart from its Jewish surround- 
ings, is full of interest. Not one of the tales gives a better idea of 
the systematic persecution from which the Jews suffered so severely 
in Austria’s pre-revolutionary days than the story already referred 
to in the Aus dem Ghetto series, called Without Authorisation ; 
while among those which are especially remarkable as exhibiting the 
temperament and tastes, the passions and the prejudices, of the Jews, 
The Princess, in which a languishing beauty from the Ghetto is sent 
for her health to live in the country among unappreciative peasants, 
whom she learns to appreciate, may in particular be mentioned. 
In the painful, tragic tale called The Anniversary, a happy, or com- 
paratively happy, ending is brought about through the observance, 
under peculiar and quite unexpected circumstances, of a solemn 
religious custom; and in one comic tale (in most of the tales the 
serious and the comic are inextricably commingled, as in real life) 
some fun is derived from a blundering father’s having purchased for 
a family feast a profanely-killed goose, which, sent in doubt from 
the dinner table to the Rabbi—who alone can decide such points— 
is brought back by a howling child with the announcement that it 
is forbidden food. In a terrible story of a Jewish girl seduced by 
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her lover, cursed by her father, and robbed of her child by a witch 
who appears on such occasions to the conscience-stricken, delirious 
victim, scarcely one incident is introduced which is not connected 
with some pious ceremony, or religious belief, or traditional super- 
stition of the Jews. One of the longest of the stories in the Aus 
dem Gthetto series, the before-mentioned Randar’s Children, possesses 
interest of various kinds; but it is distinguished from the others by 
the representation it contains of the effect that Christian associations 
and Christian teaching have upon a Jewish boy and a Jewish girl 
whose parents remain to the last devout Jews. 

The scene of The Randar’s Children, though the tale is included in 
the Aus dem (Ghetto series, is not the Ghetto, but a Bohemian village, 
where the Randar (a Hebrew corruption of the Latin arrendator) has 
charge of the landowner’s distilleries, and sells by retail the spirits 
manufactured on the estate. The Randar’s wife, like so many 
Jewish girls, had in her youth been of remarkable beauty; and 
the young Count was so seriously attached to her that his father, the 
proprietor of the estate, was glad to see her, Randar’s daughter as 
she is, married to another Randar. The young lady was treated 
with all possible consideration on the occasion of her nuptials, which 
were celebrated at the manor house; and in due time the young 
Count, on his side, got married, though he never altogether ceased 
to take a becoming interest in the welfare of the Randar’s wife. 
Now and then the Randar himself, we are told, would in a jocular 
mood, make distant allusion to the admiration with which she had 
inspired the proprietor’s son, when her cheeks would become tinged 
with blushes ‘‘so delicate that the breath of an angel might have 
blown them away.” The Randar is a man of authority with the 
peasants, and is appealed to by them in all their quarrels, which, 
when they get drunk—an accident of weekly occurrence—take place 
frequently enough; while with his own people he is eminently popular, 
being known and respected far and wide throughout Bohemia and 
adjacent Poland. His popularity is above all due to the hospitable 
manner in which, from Friday to Sunday, including the Jewish 
Sabbath, he receives the numerous beggars who in their long excur- 
sions pass periodically through the village. These beggars, or 
schnorrer, as they are called, never in Herr Kompert’s pages have 
occasion to beg; and praying, uttering religious salutations, and 
qnoting from the Scriptures, the reader thinks of them rather as 
pilgrims than as mendicants. 

One of the most remarkable of these schnorrer is really a pilgrim 
and little else; his whole thoughts being centred upon Jerusalem, 
which it is the main object of his life to reach, and—-with the assist- 
ance of Rothschild—to rebuild. His original idea, however, was 
not to have recourse to the great Hebrew financier (who, after 
receiving the pilgrim’s proposition, replies diplomatically that he 
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will “consider the subject”), but simply to march through the lands 
where Jews chiefly congregate, and, in prophetic tones, proclaim to 
the inhabitants of every Ghetto that Mendel Wilna is on foot, and that 
Jerusalem is waiting to be rebuilt. He, in fact, visits Ghetto after 
Ghetto, and calls upon the faithful to aid him in his holy work ; but 
all in vain. The aspirations of Mendel Wilna towards Jerusalem 
have cost him many a struggle, and have caused him to abandon 
wife and children for the sake of his great idea. As a young man 
this amiable fanatic had passed long hours by the bedside of his 
dying sister, a child of dreams and visions, who is never at peace 
but when her brother is speaking and singing to her of Jerusalem 
the blessed. Mendel, after his sister’s death, is persuaded that his 
sphere of activity lies around Jerusalem, that to Jerusalem he must 
go, and that Jerusalem he must rebuild. His father, a man of sub- 
stance, wishes him to get married; and, much disliking her, Mendel 
consents, nevertheless, good Jew and obedient son as he is, to take 
for his wife a beautiful and affectionate girl, Then he has two 
children. But in spite of growing encumbrances his passion for 
Jerusalem animates him as fiercely as ever ; and from time to time, 
staff in hand and sack on shoulder, he starts for the Holy City, but 
only to return ignominiously when he has travelled a short distance 
along the road. For what in his absence would become of his wife and 
children ? At last Jerusalem claims him absolutely for herself; and, 
dismissing all thought of his family, he goes forth to execute what 
he conceives to be a Divine mission, arriving in due time, as a first 
stage, at the house of the Randar, his old friend, in the depths of 
Bohemia, Of the Randar’s two children—Moschele, a boy, and 
Hannele, a girl—the latter cannot endure Mendel Wilna, and detests 
schnorrer in general ; whereas the former takes the greatest interest 
in their Biblical and Talmudic conversation, and looks upon Mendel 
Wilna, with his lofty projects on the subject of Jerusalem, as saint, 
demigod, and hero. 

Inspired by the endless talk of Mendel Wilna, who takes the boy 
into the woods and speaks to him of the presence of God in nature, 
and of Jerusalem as the blessed land which every good Jew should 
visit, little Moschele determines himself to make the great pilgrimage ; 
and he amuses his father, while causing some grief to his mother, by 
actually starting for the Holy City, equipped for the journey, like 
Mendel Wilna, with a pilgrim’s staff and a little bundle of clothes. 
Great is the distress of the child when, after advising him once or 
twice in vain to go back to his parents, the schnorrer at last tells 
him peremptorily that he must return home. The dream had been 
a reality, and the pain caused to him by the destruction of his illu- 
sions is most acute. He feels ashamed, moreover, at having set out 
for Jerusalem with so much enthusiasm; and fearing the ridicule of 
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his parents, who have no thought of laughing at him, he makes his 
way, unseen, over the garden wall toa barn, where his mother dis- 
covers him some time afterwards buried in the hay, and sobbing as 
though his heart would break. 

Mendel Wilna, however, has awakened aspirations in Moschele’s 
soul which nothing can quench. He reads the Bible with avidity, 
and sees meanings in it which were not apparent to him before, when, 
indeed, he never looked at the sacred book except at the command 
of the Rabbi, who compelled him, under penalty of the stick, to 
learn passages from it by heart. He astonishes his parents by the 
questions he puts to them, until at last, as if in self-defence, they 
engage a tutor for him. Then it occurs to the mother that he ought 
to be sent to a good school; and it is at last arranged, after some 
protests on the part of the father, who fears the effect of education 
among Christians upon his son’s religious belief, that he shall enter 
the college or academy at the nearest large town. This institution 
is attached to an ancient monastery, and its professors are monks and 
officiating priests. 

Little Moschele’s first day at school is full of more than the usual 
trials which await boys (especially in novels and tales) on that 
auspicious occasion; and from the beginning we see how he is likely 
to be influenced by living and receiving instruction in the midst of 
Christians. He had undergone a sort of preparation for his expe- 
riences at home in the village, where one of his constant associates 
was a little peasant boy named Honza, whom he meets with again at 
the college. Honza, like Moschele, is a child of good parts, and he 
is intended by his parents for an ecclesiastical career. Herr Kompert 
explains that Jews and Christians get on much better together in the 
country than in towns, the simple reason being that in village life 
they see more of one another than in the life of the city, where the 
Ghetto system used, in fact, to keep Jews and Christians entirely 
apart. Hence it follows (and this is clearly Herr Kompert’s belief) 
that the dislike of Jews for Christians and of Christians for Jews 
is simply a want of sympathy, having its origin in want of 
knowledge. In the story of Judith the Second—to which fuller 
reference will afterwards be made—there is a Christian who has con- 
stant business dealings with the inhabitants of the Ghetto, and who, 
knowing their ways and understanding their customs and ceremonies, 
besides a good many words of their language, feels quite at home 
with them, and is far from bearing them even the slightest ill- 
will. Similarly, the Randar, Rebb Schmull, doing steward’s work 
for the family of the landowner, and selling drink in the tavern of 
the distillery to the peasants of the village, has no animosity what- 
ever against Christians. 

The relations, however, between the Randar’s son and daughter on 
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the one hand, and on the other Honza, who is the son of a Bohemian 
peasant deep in the books of the Jewish spirit-dealer, are of a much 
more intimate kind than any that could be brought about between 
the parents by business transactions or ordinary daily intercourse. 
The children are constantly together, and they often question one 
another as to the points of difference which separate them in regard 
to their prayers, their religious observances, and the symbols of their 
faith. Moschele and Hannele are both influenced by Honza, 
the former superficially, the latter in her whole being. Every 
Saturday Hannele meets Honza at a place in front of the 
church where stands a large wooden cross with the figure of the 
Saviour upon it. As Hannele cares more for Honza than Honza does 
for her, the little Jewish girl is in the habit of bringing to the 
Christian peasant boy a portion of her Jewish biscuit or barches, 
which he liberally accepts, and even shows himself sufficiently good- 
natured to ask for. 

On another occasion, when Moschele, one Saturday afternoon, 
sighing for the society and the Biblical conversation of learned beggars, 
not one of whom has arrived, looks abstractedly out of window, 
he sees Hannele seated side by side with Honza close to the cross 
which stands in front of the church. Alone, he seldom ventured to 
talk, far less to discuss with the well-taught peasant boy, who seemed 
both to him and to his sister a prodigy of learning. But seeing him 
in Hannele’s company, Moschele feels sufficiently courageous to ap- 
proach the young genius. When he is near enough he notices that 
Honza and his sister suddenly stop talking. Hannele blushes even ; 
and one of Honza’s cheeks becomes swollen—for it concealed a 
mouthful of barches, which he had not had time to swallow. 
Moschele knows that his company is not wanted, but he means to 
inflict it all the same. Suddenly, however, his attention is engaged 
by the figure of the Saviour on the cross; and the interchange of 
sentiments and ideas which follows between the Jewish children and 
their Christian playmate must be given in Herr Kompert’s own 
words :— 

‘Born in the village, where generally a tolerant spirit prevails, the young 
boy knew nothing of certain ideas proceeding from the Ghetto. The Saviour 
was badly painted. Nevertheless Moschele felt a sort of pity for his Divine 
sufferings. That head bent by death; those darkened eyes; those nails driven 
in the hands and feet, from which fell drops of blood—all these caused him a 
sort of shudder. But what above all fixed his eyes were the four Latin capitals 
inscribed above the crucified one. They seemed to him full of mystery; and 
scarcely aware himself of the emotion which he was experiencing, he said in a 
half-voice, ‘I wish I knew what I N R J on the tin plate meant.’ 

‘¢*T can tell you,’ cried Honza, without hesitation. 

‘*He had come to the end of the barches without accident. Hannele and 
Moschele looked at him intently. In the whole world there was certainly never 


god nor king before whom two souls bowed more respectfully than did now the 
children of the Randar before Honza’s erudition. 
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‘*< Tt is Latin,’ said Honza. 

‘* «Latin ?’ repeated Moschele. 

‘* «Tf you don’t like to believe me,’ protested Honza, ‘ask the priest the next 
time you see him.’ 

‘*«* But, my dear Honza,’ asks Herr Kompert, ‘why this protest? They no 
more doubt you than you yourself doubt the infallibility of your Pope.’ 

‘*Honza then began to explain to them first of all the signification of each 
capital letter. Next he pronounced one after the other the four words of the 
dead language, and translated them into Bohemian, in which tongue they 
signified, ‘ Jesus the Nazarene, King of the Jews.’ 

‘‘These words penetrated the soul of Moschele like a beneficent rain 
falling into the bosom of the earth. They were soon to give fruit. In the 
evening, at the ceremony of the habdala, when in a symbolical manner the 
Sabbath is separated from the week about to begin, Moschele had become 
silent and thoughtful. On most occasions he disputed with Hannele as to 
which of the two should hold the wax-light which their father, after the benedic- 
tion, extinguished in wine. This time he did not care to hold the light. Rebb 
Schmull began the ceremony with his salutation, ‘Good week!’ Then he pro- 
nounced in Hebrew a long benedictory formula both on the wine and on the 
box of spices, which together represent the perfume and the joys of the depart- 
ing Sabbath. He afterwards spilled on the table some drops of wine, in which 
he extinguished the light. Then the box of spices was passed round for every- 
one to inhale its scent. When at last it was Moschele’s turn he was not aware 
of it, and Hannele rubbed it against his nose, to bring him to his senses. The 
father had gone back to the inn; but the mother was putting away the Sabbath 
clothes in the large chest. At this moment Moschele advanced quietly towards 
her and took her by the hand. ‘What do you want?’ she said. 

** «Did Moses understand Latin ?’ 

‘*«* What a question!’ replied, in her innocence, the Randar’s wife; ‘was 
there anything in the world he did not understand? Has not the Rabbi told 
you that God Himself taught him; and, taught by God, must he not have 
understood everything ?’ 

‘* As she uttered these words, so full of sense, Moschele looked earnestly at his 
mother. The child seemed much affected, although the Randar’s wife had only 
spoken as she had done from an obscure sort of instinct. 

‘*¢Tn that case, does God teach Honza?’ he said, after, a few minutes’ 
silence. 

‘««* What makes you think of such a thing?’ asked the mother, smiling. 

‘*« Because he also understands Latin.’ 

‘« ¢ Little stupid, does not the priest teach him ?’ 

««¢ And who taught the priest ?’ 

‘“‘*He has been through his fourteen classes. Of course he understands 
Latin.’ 

Then Moschele, passing rapidly, after the manner of children, from one idea 
to another, said, ‘Can every one know what the Rabbi and Honza know ?’ 

‘<< Even they do not know very much,’ replied the prudent mother ; ‘and the 
priest himself has many more things to learn before he will know everything.’ 

*<¢ Could not I do the same ?’ 

‘¢« What! do you also wish to study?’ cried the mother, from the bottom of 
her soul; and, trembling with joy, she pressed the child against her heart. 
How happy she was! It appeared as though she would extinguish with her 
kisses Moschele’s whole soul, which with a sort of happy presentiment seemed 
to feel itself attracted by the light of knowledge. The Randar’s wife wept and 
laughed at the same time, and uttered words which came not from her head, 
but were inspired by the joyful pride of her maternal heart. Why were there 
no geniuses at hand obliging enough to bear on their rapid wings across sea 
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and land these great tidings—that Moschele wished to study seriously : 
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At the college the emblems of Christianity which Moschele sees 
on all sides cause him no feeling of aversion; and without pre- 
cisely joining in the prayers, he recites to himself at prayer time, in 
obedience to the instructions of the head-master, a prayer of his own. 
He is, of course, taunted from time to time by the less intelligent of 
his companions with being a Jew. But this point having once been 
established to the logical satisfaction of all concerned there is nothing 
more to be said about it; and the Jew, being a clever, active, good- 
natured boy, soon acquires the esteem of his fellow-scholars. He 
becomes monitor of his class, and when the day for the distribution 
of prizes arrives all he thinks of is, not whether he shall receive a 
single prize, but how many will be awarded to him, and for what 
subjects—since he excels in several. His father and mother are 
invited to be preseut at the ceremony. 

So also is Salme Floh, an amusing specimen of the Jewish 
old clothesman as he is known throughout Europe—known, how- 
ever, only in his outward aspect; whereas the old clothesman 
presented to us by Herr Kompert is exhibited internally as well as 
externally ; the man’s nature, with all its secret peculiarities, being 
made manifest equally with his droll demeanour, his grotesque 
costume, and his obvious talent for patching up and polishing old 
garments, and for displaying pretended new ones which happen to 
have holes in them in such a manner that the holes cannot be seen. 
Knave as he is in his own petty way, this Salme Floh is a great 
stickler for Hebrew observances; and he shudders in his inmost 
soul when he sees young Moschele uncover himself before the por- 
trait of some saint, whom the boy, as though himself a Christian, 
describes as ‘‘the founder of our order.” Terribly scandalised, 
too, is Salme Floh when, passing near the kitchen of the monastery, 
his nostrils are assailed by the odour of meats which are being 
cooked in Christian fashion. The forbidden smell makes him fly as 
though his life present and to come were in peril ; and he arrives at 
the conclusion that a Jewish boy brought up within sight of 
Christian pictures, with his nose, ears, and mind exposed to Chris- 
tian influences, can arrive at no good. A revulsion, however, takes 
place in Salme Floh’s feelings when the prizes are at length given 
away, and not one isadjudged to poor Moschele. In every subject 
he is marked ‘“ eminens,” but in none is he thought worthy of a 
prize. ‘ Would they be likely to give one to a Jew?” asks Salme 
Floh, with bitter indignation. 

Moschele’s grief is intense. As he is driving home with his 
parents and his little sister, the latter perceives at a distance trudg- 
ing along the dusty road the boy who interests her so much ; and 
when Honza is taken up into the carriage, and Moschele’s eyes fall 
upon the brightly bound books which have been given to him as 
prizes, his sorrow finds expression in violent sobs. 
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Moschele’s friendship for Honza continues, while Hannele’s affec- 
tion for the young seminarist, who is now preparing for orders, 
assumes every day a deeper character. On one occasion Moschele 
accompanies Honza to a village festival, and, to avoid the ridicule 
which would fall upon him if he kept aloof from the others, joins in 
the drinking and dancing of which the festival mainly consists, and, 
returning to his lodgings at Salme Floh’s, is observed by that 
scrupulous old clothesman to be in a somewhat excited condition. It 
is even reported of him by other Jews that at one period of the 
rejoicings he was really the worse for liquor ; and the pious renova- 
tor of worn-out habiliments is so shocked at this falling away on the 
part of a Jewish youth, that he dispatches to the village a letter 
addressed to Moschele’s parents. The missive is opened by the 
mother, who reads with feelings of sorrow and shame the account it 
contains of her son’s misdoings. She thinks of showing it to his 
father, then refrains from doing so, and, allowing meanwhile no one 
to see it, gives it at last to Moschele himself, but not until she is at 
the point of death. 

The son swears as he receives it that he will always remain a good 
Jew; and thus his knowledge of Christian things has the effect of 
rendering him, not a Freethinker, as at one time seemed probable, 
but simply a tolerant believer. 

The death of the Randar’s wife takes place amid such dramatic 
surroundings that the scene may well be reproduced; and it must 
here be explained, what has, perhaps, not been set forth with suffi- 
cient clearness before, that the tale of The Randar’s Children has 
been so largely drawn upon, not in order to give an idea of Herr 
Kompert’s power as a story-teller and a delineator of character, but 
to show the results which, according to his view, may be expected 
from the intimate association of Jews with Christians. 


‘* During the whole night the sick woman struggled with death. Her soul 
could not easily quit the body in which it was so firmly fixed. It was only 
towards morning that she became calmer. The ‘good women’ who during 
the night had been saying prayers for the dead with her were fatigued, and 
wanted a little rest. The Randar’s wife herself now slumbered in a sleep so 
light that it might have been that of a healthy person. 

‘* At this moment the patronal féte commenced in the village. 

‘*From all sides shoals of pilgrims arrived. Before them floated scarlet banners. 
Music resounded; and from the inn one could hear very distinctly the melodies 
of the singers, and the voice of the crowd, which sang initsturn. During the 
intervals bells were rung and a cannon roared. The mountains and valleys were 
as though drunk with animation. Everything seemed to raise its voice in praise 
of the holy patron of the Church. Then the village became silent once more. 
Divine service had just begun. From time to time a little bell tinkled, or the 
crowd in prayer chanted loudly, the noise sounding like the waves of an agitated 
sea. The strains of an organ, trumpet, and cymbals, putting forth all their 
strength, sought to outdo the voices of the people. 

‘It was at such a moment that the Randar’s wife awoke. She saw no one at 
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her side but Moritz, who was sitting at the foot of the bed with his arms folded, 
full of mute anguish. In a very low voice she uttered his name; he got up 
hastily. 

‘* «There are still many things I should like to say to you,’ she said feebly. 

‘* Moritz implored her not to exert herself. 

‘**Qne word more,’ she said, smiling sadly ; ‘silence will not prevent my 
dying. But, first of all, I wish to know one thing.’ 

‘* «What is it, my dear, good mother ?’ 

‘*<« Whether you will remain a good Jew all your life ?’ 

“**T swear to you 

‘“‘His mother for a long time gazed at his visage, which was inundated with 
tears; then she said, ‘ Now give me Salme Floh’s letter; it is there, under the 
pillow. It has caused me much grief.’ 

‘** But do I not know the contents ?’ Moritz hazarded. 

‘¢*Qbey, my child,’ she said, with impatience ; ‘ would you like it to get into 
your father’s hands ?’ 

‘* Weeping aloud, Moritz precipitated himself before her. He had appreciated, 
as he could not have failed to do, this last mark of maternal love. 

‘‘It was noon. The sermon was over, and indulgences had been granted to 
all who had come so far to glorify the saint. After Divine service the people 
marched in procession to the Jew’s house, and in a few moments the public 
room of the inn was encumbered with thirsty guests. Between the Church and 
the necessaries of life there was now no longer any distance. The curé and the 
Randar each held one end of the féte; to the former belonged the morning, to 
the latter the afternoon—the much more important part. 

‘* At first the Randar was resolved to forego the profits attached to the patronal 
féte. As his wife was dying, he wished to receive nobody. But he was 
too weak to resist a whole population eager for drink and pleasure. All he 
could do was to give way in despair. Hannele had now to tear herself from her 
mother’s bedside to serve customers. The Randar went about entreating each 
person apart to make no noise; but his words were lost in the general intoxi- 
cation and joy. 

‘*The musicians now arrived: nothing more was needed. The Randar had 
secured them several days in advance ; but to-day he did not want to let them 
play. Already, however, they had entered. Then the son of the mayor of the 
place, the wild Pawel, cried to them, ‘ Play all the same,’ and threw them 
some bright silver pieces. The Randar lost his temper, and exclaimed on his 
side, ‘I will not allow it.’ But Pawel reiterated to the musicians his invita- 
tion to perform a dance, and pushed away the robust Randar. The loud 
trumpet was the first to rebel; it began to sound in the midst of the general 
conversation, and then in turn the violins, violoncellos, and clarionets, after 
some delay, followed its example. Discordant sounds were repeated until at 
length the instruments were in harmony, and the wild Pawel opened the dance. 

** Moritz, who had not quitted his mother’s bed, allowed maledictions to 
escape him amid his tears and prayers. He cursed his father’s occupation, 
which would not even suffer his mother to die in peace. What a contrast in 
his eyes between these passionate sounds and the condition of her soul ! 

‘“* As to Hannele, she went backwards and forwards from her brother to her 
father, thinking always of Honza. She was thinking of a sum of twenty florins 
she had promised to lend him, with a view to his studies, and of the joy the 
money would give him. Her soul was divided between satisfaction and grief. 

‘* She could only get the money by taking it from the till. 

‘*Hannele profited by a moment when the tumult was at its height in the 
public room of the inn. Pawel, quite drunk, has taken the partner of another 
man, and the latter would not permit it. There had followed one of those 
quarrels, accompanied by blows, which had long been well known in the 
Randar’s house. She ran into the garden; there she found Honza hai on 
the grass and awaiting her arriyal. 
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** *¢ Have you been here long ®’ she asked, quite out of breath. 

** «7 knew very well you would come.’ 

*** Catch hold: there is your money—it is not a furthing short.’ 

‘‘She threw him a purse containing the twenty florins, As she did so her 
cheeks were burning and her hand trembled. 

*** And you lend it me willingly ?’ 

** «Take it and hide it,’ she said, in great fear. 

*** Does your father know ?’ 


‘*Hannele uttered a cry, covered her face in shame, and, without replying to 
the question, ran back into the house. 

‘* Her interview with Honza had cost Hannele her mother’s last moments. 
The Randar’s wife had wished to benschen her, but she was not present; 
and when she returned to the public room, where now, amid the music and 
quarrelling, could be heard the lamentations of her father and the rest of the 
household, the Randar’s wife had expired. The good women were already pre- 
paring to lay the corpse on the ground. 

“The Randar now felt himself to possess superhuman strength for putting 
down the tumult of the patronal féte. Blood was already flowing; for the 
wild Pawel had been wounded in the temple with a beer-glass. It was, there- 


fore, easier to overcome the assembly. The music ceased, and little by little 
the room became empty. 


‘** Now the dead could rest in peace.” 


The end of the story is sad enough. Hannele flies to a convent 
where Honza officiates as priest, but is fetched back the same night 
by her brother. The flight, however, of his daughter is to the Ran- 
dar such a blow that he never recovers from it. He expires a few 
days afterwards ; and Mendel Wilna, visiting the place just before 
his old friend’s death, and hearing what has taken place, goes away 
muttering that the necessity for rebuilding Jerusalem is now more 
than ever apparent. Moschele, or Moritz, as he calls himself (pre- 
ferring that name to its Jewish equivalent), is now in practice in 
some Ghetto as a physician. He cures souls as well as bodies; “ and 
his sister,” says Herr Kompert, “is a living proof of this. She will 
never get married. For we doubt whether any one will be found 
sufficiently courageous to pay court to a Jewish girl who has 
wandered so far on a foreign path.” 

The story of Judith the Second reads like an anecdote from the 
Apocrypha ; and probably most persons who read it will prefer the 
old Judith to the new one. Judith the Second does not slay her 
Holofernes, nor is it in a spirit of vengeance that she approaches him. 
In this horrible and revolting tale we see a beautiful and high- 
minded Jewish girl sacrifice herself (as beautiful Jewish girls may 
sometimes in the middle ages have been sacrificed by others) in 
order to procure the pardon of two Jewish pedlars and pickers-up 
of unconsidered trifles, who have been sentenced to death for 
making booty on the battle-field the night after Wagram. The 
French general in command of the occupying troops at Presburgh is 
the arbiter of their fate, and a visit which the Jewish maiden pays 
to him at his hotel in the middle of the night is followed next 
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morning by the liberation of the captives. The new Judith knows 
that she can save the two wretches (whom, to render them worthy of 
compassion, Kompert represents as collecting plunder from patriotic 
motives), and thinks it would be a sin to let them perish; the more 
so as the young man to whom she is engaged to be married is looked 
upon, though without reason, as the cause of their having been 
arrested. Her future husband is filled with indignation and despair 
when she informs him of her terrible resolve. But he at last 
understands and appreciates her motives, and telling her solemnly 
that he will marry her all the same, accompanies her to the general’s 
hotel, where the sentinel on guard hesitates at first to admit the late 
visitor; but seeing that this visitor is a very charming young girl, 
smiles and allows her to passin. We-must believe that some Hebrew 
casuists would justify the act, even as it was justified and approved by 
the young girl’s own conscience. How she would have been cursed 
and driven out to starve and die if in a moment of impulse she had 
yielded to her lover and had afterwards been abandoned by him! 

It is impossible to read this tale of the new Judith without a feel- 
ing of disgust for all concerned—for the new Judith herself, for her 
betrothed, for the French general (with whom, however, we are not 
brought into contact), and especially for the two vultures of the 
battle-field, who had better, after a course of preliminary torture, 
have been hung, drawn, and quartered, than that their preserver, in 
a fit of fanatical exaltation, should, for the sake of “two Jewish 
souls” (two old clothesmen, that is to say), have undergone such 
suffering and such disgrace. The tale, though told by the author 
with all the delicacy imposed on him by the nature of the subject, is 
one which, in an English version of Kompert’s tales, it would probably 
be thought advisable to leave aside. 

From no collection ought the translator to omit Old Babele, with 
her tragic legend, which, apart from a few added details of a super- 
natural kind, is a story of every-day life; nor the very humorous 
narrative of The Schlemiel—the Jewish “ duffer,’”’ the Simon Pure 
of the Ghetto; nor the profoundly touching history of The Anniver- 
sary, nor the edifying narrative of The Min (a kind of reformed 
Jew), who went out to pay court on some percentage arrangement 
for another man, and having reached his destination and become 
hopelessly enamoured of his Israelitish Francesca da Rimini stayed, 
regardless of his Hebrew Malatesta, to make successful love on his 
own account. Francesca’s father is a rich Randar, a widower, with 
one perfect daughter, whose happiness it is his object and his dream 
to secure. He treats with a mixture of ferocity and cunning the 
suitors who, one after another, present themselves at his house ; 
frightening off some faint-hearted ones at a first interview, and discover- 
ing others, in the course of a lengthened examination practised upon 
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them without their knowledge, to be vicious, ignorant, stupid, or 
mean. The young Jew is actuated in the first instance by a spirit 
of adventure and an ardent curiosity to have dealings with the 
formidable Randar, and, if possible, overcome him in his lair. His 
welcome is in the form of a gruff invitation to say what he has 
to say and be off. But he declines to do business in this rapid 
manner, and points out, moreover, that he cannot open himself to 
the Randar at all, unless received with the salutations which one 
good Jew has a right to expect from another. Thus brought to 
book, the Randar modifies his wolf-like demeanour; and as the 
stranger is unwilling to explain the object of his visit until he has 
rested a little, it is arranged that he shall stop all night. A single 
glance at the Randar’s daughter has the effect of converting his half- 
jocular project into the most serious enterprise in which he was ever 
engaged ; and making an excuse to follow her into another room, he 
begs, with protestations which the young girl willingly believes to 
be sincere, that he may be allowed to solicit her hand from her 
father. One word, one look, from her will, he says, be sufficient 
encouragement. Failing that, he will not stay a moment longer in 
the house to bring upon himself endless pain. He is told to do his 
best to obtain the father’s consent; and, nerved for every trial to 
which his stern inquisitor may think fit to subject him, he returns to 
the Randar’s presence. At dinner he is asked to say grace, and does 
so in the most becoming manner. Then in the course of a little 
business conversation he shows a praiseworthy acquaintance with the 
market value even of goods in which he does not deal. He intro- 
duces, of his own accord, some curious citations from the Talmud, 
which are not without their effect. When drink is offered to him 
he accepts it as though he neither loved it nor feared it; and on 
cards being produced after the cloth has been removed, he shows 
himself a good player, but without exhibiting the eagerness or even 
the skill of a gambler. The Randar asks his visitor to name the 
stakes, and on a few kreutzers being proposed, shows himself indig- 
nant at such meanness, asking whether he is taken for a pauper, 
and at last, finding his adversary immovable, stakes silver 
against copper. As the game goes on a great danger presents 
itself; and the wise youth, in spite of his wisdom, is on the 
point of falling into a sort of folly which would have proved fatal to 
his hopes. The Randar, losing trick after trick, becomes impatient, 
and that he may be appeased is allowed to win. But he is now 
unmistakably angry; and his daughter’s face assumes a pained 
expression which becomes more and more intense, until at last she 
ventures to make a sign. Better inspired, the young man once 
more plays his best, and ends by winning a large sum. Instead of 
pocketing the money, he calls to the beggars in the court-yard and. 
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distributes it among them. The Randar cries out at this prodigality, 
but his exclamations are in vain. The young man has always been 
accustomed, he declares, thus to dispose of his winnings at cards, 
and he must be allowed to act in accordance with his own habits and 
convictions. He retires, accompanied by the Randar, to his bed- 
room, to sleep the sleep not only of the just, but of the successful. 
For he feels that he has won ; and the Randar’s manner on wishing 
him good-night would have proved this had any direct evidence been 
necessary. He understands, however, next morning what a very 
narrow escape he had at one time had of bringing upon himself 
absolute discomfiture. The Randar tells him that he had guessed 
from the first the object of his visit, and, pleased, with his courage 
and with his determination not to allow himself to be bullied, had 
decided to give him achance. But so many had preceded him and 
had been found wanting, that it seemed scarcely worth while to test 
the merit of any fresh candidate. Some were too timid; others 
were pretentious fortune-hunters full of affectation. One man could 
not say grace; a second was a drunkard; a third played at cards 
with the eagerness of a gambler; while a fourth player was full of 
low cunning, and, treating the Randar like a fool, allowed him to 
win. At last, however, a young man had arrived who was brave, 
intelligent, honourable, and pious; and it was to him that the 
Randar would intrust the happiness of his daughter—the more so 
as she already loved him. 

The most interesting of all questions in connection with the modern 
Jews is: “ What will become of them?” Will they give up being 
Jews when they are no longer persecuted as such, or will they profit 
in the fullest possible manner by the right now accorded to them in all 
civilised countries of being as Jewish as they please? It was in the 
days of persecution, or at least of oppression and of civil disabilities, 
that Abraham, the son of Moses Mendelssohn, resolved to bring up his 
son Felix as a Christian, and that Heine adopted at least enough 
Christianity to enable him to become a doctor of law. None of the im- 
portant reasons which existed in the youthful days of Felix Mendelssohn, 
of Heinrich Heine, and, it may be added, of Benjamin Disraeli, for re- 
nouncing Judaism have force at present; and as there is now for worldly 
purposes no special advantage in being a Christian, or rather no special 
disadvantage in being a Jew, there is at least an end to Jews becoming 
Christians with a view to amore brilliant career. On the other hand, 
as the old prejudice against the Jews is dying out, and among edu- 
cated people has ceased to exist, marriages between Jews and Christians 
are far more common than they used to be; and in these cases the 
children are almost invariably brought up as Christians, Christianity 
being still, as Abraham Mendelssohn put it, “the religion of most 
cultivated people.” As long as the system of persecution was main- 
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tained, it had the effect which persecution, skilfully directed, must 
always have, of forcing a certain number of the persecuted ones to 
take refuge in another religion as in a place of safety. The keen 
blast of persecution has now subsided, and it remains to be seen what 
effect will be produced by the sunshine of recognition. A Jewish 
writer, in tracing the history of his race, has described Christianity as 
a Jewish schism, which after exercising great influence for eighteen 
centuries, showed at last in the nineteenth unmistakable symptoms of 
decay. Probably, however, there are but few Jews, and certainly 
there are no Christians, who believe that in the end Christianity will 
be swallowed up by Judaism. Kompert deals nowhere in a direct 
manner with this question. But he approaches it in the history of 
The Children of the Randar, which, as far as I know, is the only one 
of his tales exhibiting side by side, at all ages and in the most varied 
relations of life, Christians and Jews; and we have seen that in that 
tale, a Jewish girl, after robbing her father, like Jessica, for the man 
she loves, becomes, though only for a brief moment, like Pauline in 
Polyeucte, converted through her love to Christianity. This looks like 
an exceptional case, and like a case intended to be so regarded. Notso 
the story of young Moschele, who, accustomed as a boy to the society 
of Christian children and to the sight of Christian emblems, and 
afterwards educated at a Christian school, becomes, without ceasing to be 
a Jew, sufficiently a Christian to understand Christianity, and to feel 
a certain sympathy for the Christian faith. The study, or rather the 
simple perusal, of Leopold Kompert’s instructive and fascinating tales 
might well have a similar effect in destroying the prejudices of really 
prejudiced Christians against Jews; and the fact that the author of 
these tales, so finely conceived, so charmingly told, is himself a Jew, 
ought, of course, not to be forgotten. In one of his stories, which, 
with many others worth signalising, I have been obliged to pass 
over, a revolutionary agent of the worst type forms a project for 
bringing to the ground the carved figure of St. Nepomucen, the 
patron of Bohemia, as it stands by the wayside, decorated with the 
wreaths and garlands of the faithful; and he counts upon an 
“unbelieving Jew”? for aiding him in the malicious work. The Jew, 
however, refuses point-blank, explaining, or seeking to explain to one 
who cannot well understand such things, that though he does not 
believe in the Christian religion, he will not outrage the feelings of 
Christians by insulting what they reverence and hold dear. 

The sentiment here attributed to a right-minded Jew is in 
enlightened France and England fully reciprocated. But enlighten- 
ment, in the ordinary sense of the word, would seem to have very little 
todo with the matter; or the modern persecution of the Jews, which 
in Russia has taken the form of massacre, would not in its more legal, 
though equally illegitimate shape, have originated in Germany. 

H. SurHertanp Epwarps. 





EQUALISATION OF RAILWAY RATES. 


THERE is some danger that this question may be prejudiced by con- 
sidering it, on the one hand, as a question of class interest ; and on 
the other hand, as a question of the undue influence and arbitrary 
proceedings of railway companies. In the following observations 
I have tried to show that it involves and depends upon important 
economical principles ; and also that the question is not so much a 
question between different classes of consumers and producers, or a 
question between the railway interest and the public, as a question 
concerning the best mode of getting the greatest aid to the production 
of wealth out of the existing railway systems of the country. 

The question is now raised by a suggestion that, under the 
enactments relating to undue preference, the companies are, or 
ought to be, compelled to make no distinction between customer 
and customer, and to abolish all special or differential rates except 
such as depend upon the cost of the service. Under these circum- 
stances it is worth while to call to mind what is the history of the law 
relating to undue preference. When railways were first established 
the companies were regarded rather as the owners of the road on which 
other carriers were to carry, than as carriers of the goods themselves. 
Under these circumstances they were much less of traders than they 
have since become. They were in the position of a turnpike trust, or 
of a canal or dock company, and it was, of course, of great import- 
ance that all carriers should be able to use the lines on equal terms. 
Consequently the first Railway Acts contained clauses binding 
them to treat all persons equally and to give no undue preferences. 
Gradually, and by a process of natural selection, the companies 
have got the carrying, as well as the ownership of the lines, 
into their hands, and they are now as much traders as Messrs. 
Pickford. The clauses prohibiting undue preference have been 
retained, and have, no doubt, been properly retained, because 
railway companies have special parliamentary privileges which might 
put it into their power to work injustice if they were disposed, from 
caprice, or favour, or corrupt influence, to encourage one man, or 
trade, or place, and to depress another. But I think it can be shown 
that, so far as they act as ordinary traders, so far as they act 
simply from notions of profit, and—for this is the most important con- 
sideration—are limited in their profits by ordinary trade competition, 
to that extent special legislative provisions against undue preference 
are unnecessary, and may, if unduly extended and enforced, 
interfere with those ordinary trading motives which are found in 
general to be the best security against excessive prices. It is this 
point which I propose to bring out in the following pages. 
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The charges which are now made against the railway companies 
are by no means new. They were much pressed before the Royal 
Commission of 1867, and the Joint Committee of 1872, and generally 
took the form of proposals for compulsory equal Mileage rates. 
The Reports of both Committee and Commission are decided against 
the principle of any such proposal on the general ground that it 

‘would prevent Railway Companies from lowering their fares 
and rates so as to compete with traffic by sea, by canal, or by 
a shorter or otherwise cheaper railway, and would thus deprive 
the public of the benefit of competition and the company of a 
legitimate source of profit.” 

Similar charges have, however, again been urged before Mr. 
Ashley’s committee, and they derive additional strength from the 
fact that the agricultural interest, some of whose representatives 
believe that interest to be a special sufferer from the present system, 
has been and is in a state of depression arising from other causes. 
The following are some of the principal complaints :— 

Farmers complain that imported agricultural produce is given 
a bounty over home produce, e.g. that foreign corn and foreign meat 
are carried from Liverpool to London at lower rates than English 
corn and English meat; that American cattle or American meat are 
carried from Glasgow to London for less than Scotch cattle and 
Scotch meat; that cattle landed at Newcastle are carried to Liver- 
pool for less than cattle from the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham ; that foreign fruit and hops are carried from Boulogne 
or Flushing to London for less than fruit and hops from Ashford 
and other towns in Kent. Ironmongers complain that Belgian 
wire and other goods are brought from Belgium to Birmingham 
for less than similar goods are charged from Birmingham to 
London. Makers of chemicals complain that the coal which they 
use is charged to them at higher rates than the coal sent past 
their works to the Mersey for exportation to their foreign 
rivals. 

Liverpool complains that the railway companies carry from 
Barrow, Fleetwood, Holyhead, and from other ports, at some of 
which they have docks of their own, to the inland manufacturing 
centres at lower rates than the rates at which they carry the same 
goods from Liverpool. 

Hull complains that the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
who have a monopoly of the traffic of the north-eastern counties, 
and who have docks of their own on the Tyne and at Hartlepool, 
carry goods from the north-eastern ports to the manufacturing towns 
of Yorkshire for mileage rates much lower than those for which 
they carry the same goods to the same towns for the much shorter 
distance from Hull. 

The Staffordshire iron masters complain that the railway 
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companies carry goods between the Welsh iron districts and the 
iron districts of Durham on the one hand, and London and Liver- 
pool on the other, at lower rates than the same goods are charged 
when coming from Staffordshire. 

Trish producers and traders complain that English goods are 
brought for consumption to places in Ireland for less than is 
charged for Irish goods carried over a much shorter distance to the 
same places, e.g. that Burton beer is charged 6s. 6d. for 254 miles 
when Dublin porter is charged lds. for 124 miles. 

The sugar refiners of London complain that the mileage rates for 
sugar from Greenock to various places situate for the most part on 
or near the east coast of England are higher than the mileage rates 
from London to the same places, and that consequently London 
sugar is deprived of its natural advantages in these markets, and 
that Greenock sugar is enabled to compete with it. 

The existence of most if not all of these unequal charges is 
admitted. But I am not concerned at present with the truth of 
these complaints, and will accept them as true for the purpose of 
my argument. Whether, if true, they constitute undue preferences, 
and whether they can be prohibited without injury to the public, is 
the question we have to consider. 

It is to be observed that the evidence given is almost entirely 
either from persons in this country who are engaged in production, 
and who are charged higher rates than producers resident in other 
parts of the country or in foreign countries; or from traders in 
towns or places through which traffic passes, and who, as engaged in 
the business of carrying, complain that business is diverted from 
them by the lower rates charged on other routes. If evidence could 
be taken either from the great mass of consumers who get the benefit 
of competition, or from the great mass of producers who are charged 
at the lower rates, the case would probably assume a different com- 
plexion. 

Now it must be admitted that there is primd facie a good deal of 
force in some of these complaints. If a Scotch farmer sees Ameri- 
can cattle carried from Glasgow to London ata lower rate than that 
at which the same railway will convey his own cattle; if a hop 
grower in Kent sees foreign hops sent from Boulogne to London at 
a rate apparently lower than that at which the South-Eastern Rail- 
way carry his own hops; if corn imported into Liverpool reaches 
the great centres of consumption with the advantage over English 
corn, not only of the sun, soil, climate, and labour of America or 
Russia, but with the additional advantage of a lower English railway 
rate, it is not surprising that there should be discontent, and that 
the English producer should say to the railway company, “If you 
can afford to carry foreign produce at so low a rate, and can make 
a profit for it, why rot carry mine at the same rate?” and it isa 
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natural conclusion to press for legislation on the subject, and to call 
upon the Government to enforce equal treatment. 

It may be admitted at once that if in making the above or any 
other unequal charges the companies act from caprice or partiality or 
corrupt influence, they ought to be restrained by law, and that the 
remedy ought to be short, sharp, and effectual. And I think we 
may go a step further and say that wherever a case of inequality can 
be shown, such as those above suggested, the companies may fairly 
be called upon to justify it and to show good reason for the differential 
treatment. The powers and privileges of the companies are so great, 
that I can see reason for subjecting them to an inquisition which 
would not be borne in the case of a private trader. Indeed, I 
believe that the greatest possible publicity of motives, as well as of 
action, would be for the benefit of the companies; and that a great 
part of the prejudice against them would be removed if they would 
take care to let the public know what they do and why they do it. 

The real question is, “ What is a good reason for lower rates ?” 
I have already stated that caprice or favour is not a good reason. On 
the other hand it is admitted, at any rate in this country, that greater 
or less cost to the railway company is a good reason for a higher or 
lower rate. But there is another reason which can be detected in most 
of these cases, if not in all, viz. a state of things in which the railway 
companies would lose the favoured traffic altogether if it were not 
for the lower rate they give it: and this state of things arises 
generally from competition, and in most cases from competition by 
sea. Let us take the different cases and consider what is the ground, 
or the probable ground, for the differential charge. I say the probable 
ground, for I am not now concerned with the absolute truth of the 
defence which may be set up, or whether there are other defences, 
any more than with the absolute truth of the charge, but only with 
the question, whether, if such a defence be set up, it is a good one. 

American corn is carried by rail from Liverpool to London at 
lower mileage rates than corn from Cheshire or the Midland Counties, 
because if more were charged it would either go by steamer from 
Liverpool, or would go direct to London from America by sea. 
Imported meat goes by rail from Glasgow to London at lower 
rates than Scotch meat for the same reason. It answers to a 
shipowner to take part of a cargo of corn or meat or cattle to 
Liverpool or Glasgow or Newcastle if he knows that when there, if 
not found to be saleable there, it can go on at low rates to London. 
And it answers to the railway company to give him these rates, 
because it creates a railway traffic which would not otherwise exist, 
and which brings some profit to the company. If it is true that 
foreign fruit and hops are carried from Boulogne to London by 
the South-Eastern Railway at lower rates than fruit and hops from 
Ashford or Canterbury, this probably is because, if higher rates 
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were charged, they would go by sea to London. Belgian wire 
is brought to Birmingham at lower railway rates than are charged 
upon Birmingham wire sent to London, because but for these 
lower rates Belgian wire would reach London by river and by sea. 
Coals are sent by rail to Liverpool for export from the collieries in 
Lancashire at lower rates than are charged to the makers of 
chemicals at Widnes, because otherwise the coals would be sent 
abroad from collieries which are nearer to the sea. Cotton is sent 
from Barrow and Fleetwood to Bolton and Blackburn at lower railway 
rates than from Liverpool, because, taking into consideration import 
charges and railway rates together, the former route attracts to 
the companies a profitable traffic which they would not get with 
higher rates. The mileage rate from Hartlepool and the Tyne to 
the manufacturing centres of Yorkshire and Lancashire is less than 
that from Hull, because, before the amalgamation of the North- 
Eastern, the railway companies for the northern towns found it to 
their interest to carry at the lower rate, and the North-Eastern have, 
I believe under agreement, continued the practice. If Staffordshire 
iron is charged a higher mileage rate to London or Liverpool than 
iron from South Wales or Cleveland, it is because these districts are 
on the coast, and but for the lower rate their iron would go by sea. 
English beer and other manufactures are probably carried over Irish 
railways to Limerick at a lower rate than porter and other manu- 
factures from Dublin, because but for such lower rate the greater 
distance would either put an end to the traffic, or it would go to the 
nearest Irish seaport by steamer. 

The question, then, we have to consider is, whether the reasons 
which do exist or which may exist in all these cases, viz. the 
attraction of traffic which, but for the lower rate, either would not 
exist at all or would go by a rival route, isa sufficient reason to 
justify a lower rate, without at the same time requiring the companies 
to lower all their other rates, in cases where no such reason exists, to 
the same level. 

Now the first observation upon this question is, that if the railway 
companies are not to be allowed to attract custom and make profit in 
this way they will be treated differently from any other traders. 
No one complains of a merchant or a manufacturer because he makes 
more profit out of one class of dealings than he does out of another. 
But, it is said, the railway companies have Parliamentary privileges 
and are monopolists. Unfortunately for this argument the fact is 
that in this particular case they are not monopolists. Competition 
of routes or of markets is, ex hypothesi, what causes them to make the 
lower charges. The complaint, it must be remembered, is not that 
the charges are absolutely too high, but that the charges made to 
some are higher than those made to others; and the fact is that the 

lower rates are caused, not by monopoly but by competition. If 
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there was no competition the charges would in most if not in all 
of these cases be equally high to all. 

The power of the companies as monopolists has, I think, been a 
good deal overrated. They do, no doubt, in some cases possess a 
monopoly of passenger traffic, and, in fewer cases, of goods traffic. 
But even in these cases their charges are in the end limited by the 
consideration of what the traffic will bear. In other words, since the 
quantity of traffic generally varies inversely to the rate, the point 
they have to consider is what quantity of traffic coupled with what rate 
will produce the greatest amount of net profit, and this consideration 
necessarily limits their charges. The general experience of English 
trade shows that large dealings with small profits on each transaction 
are more profitable than small dealings with large profits. In the 
case of passenger traffic, where there is often monopoly, the railway 
companies have found out that in cheap third-class traffic lies their 
greatest power of extension. 

But English railway companies are, in the matter of goods traffic 
at any rate, generally exposed to severe competition. 

In the first place there are to most centres of production and 
consumption competing railways. It is true that there is combina- 
tion amongst railway companies as amongst other traders, and that 
they agree upon their tariffs; but they compete in speed and 
in convenience, which are money, and no agreement for an extra- 
vagant tariff is likely to stand long. 

In the second place there is the potential competition of new 
railways, which, as the Hull and Barnsley case shows, is not even 
now a brutum fulmen. 

The competition by canals and rivers is so limited that I do not 
rely on it. 

But there is in this country one form of competition for goods 
far more important, more far reaching and more unassailable than 
any of these. I mean competition by sea. There is direct sea com- 
petition between all the places situate on or near the sea-coast of 
the United Kingdom. But this, extensive as it is, is only a part of 
the competition of which that great Free Trader the sea gives us the 
benefit : there is competition for all imported or exported goods from 
every seaport within reasonable distance to and from every inland place 
of importance, sometimes even across the island to places on the 
opposite coasts. And this competition turns all railways, which 
converge on a given point from opposite directions, into competing 
routes. The Tyne, the Humber, the Thames, the Severn, the 
Mersey, and many other ports and estuaries, are places of export and 
import for all the internal traffic of the country, and the railways 
which lead to and from these ports join with the shipowners in keen 
competition for that traffic. There are few places in the country 
where such competition does not exist, and wherever it does exist, 
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railway companies in fixing their rates are not their own masters, but 
are as strictly limited in their price as any trader is in selling cloth 
or sugar. If they charged more they would lose the traffic. Com- 
petition may then be said to be the rule and not the exception, and it 
is the lowering of the rates caused by competition of which complaint 
is made. If this is so, it is certain that, to prevent companies from 
thus lowering their rates, would be to do what is not found to be ex- 
pedient in the case of any other traders. 

But let us examine the effect of these preferential rates a little 
more closely ; first, upon the parties who complain of them, and in 

the next place upon the public generally. 
' First, then, is there any injustice done to the parties who com- 
plain ? 

If we consider carefully what the position of these parties is, not 
absolutely, but relatively to the rivals of whose preferential treat- 
ment they complain, we shall see that the introduction of railways 
has not made their position worse than it was without railways, or 
that it would be now without them. On the contrary, railways have 
actually improved their relative position. So long as heavy goods 
had to be carried by road, places which had the advantage of sea 
traffic commanded the market, and so they would do again if rail- 
ways were abolished. If neither corn nor cattle could be carried 
from different parts of England to London by rail, the wheat and 
cattle sent by sea to London would compete with corn and 
cattle from the interior of Great Britain more successfully than they 
do now. American corn and meat, Russian wheat and Danish cattle 
would be better able to undersell the produce of English farms than 
they now are, if the latter had to be sent to the great centres of con- 
sumption by road. If there were no railroads the iron of South 
Wales and of Cleveland would compete still more successfully than 
it now does for the markets of London and Liverpool. When the only 
internal communication of England was by road and canal, London 
was supplied with coal from the Tyne and the Wear, and there was 
little, if any, of that traffic from the Midland collieries to London, 
which now forms so large a part of the London supply. Railways 
have brought into the market inland centres of production, which 
without the facilities of conveyance afforded by them were unable to 
contend with far greater facilities afforded by the sea. In giving to 
places which have the advantage of sea communication lower rates 
than they give where there is no sea competition, railway companies 
are, therefore, not creating an artificial preference, but only preserving 
to the former some part of the so-called natural advantages which 
they formerly enjoyed, and of which railways have partially deprived 
them. 

Nor again, if the companies were to be compelled to give equal 
rates to all would the advocates of the change derive from it the 
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advantages they suppose. It must be remembered that all that is 
claimed, and all that can be claimed under the law of “ undue 
preference,” is equality. The companies cannot without the grossest 
injustice be forced to level down. There is no absolute legal limit 
to their charges except the statutory tariff. In most cases where 
competition now leads them to give a very low rate, it would be their 
interest, if equality were forced upon them, to level up, and the 
effect would be injurious all round except to the competing route. 

The traffic which is now carried at a low rate in competition with 
a sea route would be driven from the railway to the competing 
route, whilst the railway, if it is to make as much aggregate profit 
as before, must charge a higher rate than it now charges on the 
traffic which remains to it. If, for instance, Parliament were to take 
from the South-Eastern Railway Company the power of charging on 
fruit and hops from Boulogne the lower rate they now charge, or 
are alleged to charge, the result would be that the French fruit and 
hops would reach London by water, and that the railway company in 
order to recoup themselves for the loss of the French traffic, would pro- 
bably charge more on Kentish fruit and hops. This charge the 
Kentish fruit and hops would be able to bear, because the price 
would be raised in the London market. The consumer would suffer, 
and no one would gain except the competing shipowner. 

If Parliament were to say that the companies shall charge no higher 
mileage rates on fish brought from Ramsgate, or from Hull, or from 
Grimsby to London, than they do on fish brought from Scotland or 
Ireland, the effect would be either to send the Scotch and Irish fish by 
sea to London, or to prevent it from going to Londonat all. In either 
case the supply of fish to the London markets would be restricted, 
the price would be raised ; and though the price would be raised, the 
English producer would not get the benefit of it, for the railway 
companies would be able to raise their rates on English fish, and 
would do so in order to recoup themselves for the loss of their 
Scotch and Irish traffic. 

But it may be said, this may all be true, and yet cases of great 
hardship may happen. There may be producing interests wholly situate 
within the district of one of the great companies, which but for the 
more distant traffic of that company would command a neighbour’s 
market; and these interests may be sacrificed by that company to 
some foreign and distant producing interest, which is, perhaps, 
capable of great expansion, and which, though its produce is carried 
at a lower rate, may bring in a higher aggregate profit to the com- 
pany. Such acase must be so rare that it is hard to find an illus- 
tration; it is impossible, I believe, to find one amongst the recent 
complaints. It is highly improbable that any railway would act so 
foolishly as to sacrifice a traffic of which they are certain, and on 
which they can make comparatively large profits, to a distant and 
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precarious traffic on which their profits are, ew hypothesi, comparatively 
low. And if they were to act so foolishly, the remedy lies in the limit 
of statutory charge to which every railway company is subject. 

The above reasoning applies to all cases where railway companies 
give lower rates to one person than they do to another in order to 
attract traffic which they would not otherwise get; and it therefore 
applies to special export and import tariffs, i.e. to tariffs for export 
and imports which are lower than local tariffs, Most of the com- 
plaints relate to special import tariffs. But we are not likely in 
this country to adopt the protectionist principle, and abolish special 
tariffs for imports, whilst retaining them for exports. Under these 
circumstances what will our exporting manufacturers say when they 
are asked to forego the specially favourable tariffs which the railways 
now give to their export of manufactured goods in order that higher 
charges may be levied on their imported food and raw materials ? 

I think we may conclude that the parties who complain of pre- 
ferential rates have not been injured by the railway system; that 
they suffer no injury which does not arise in the ordinary course of 
trade ; and that so far as they are concerned, there is no case for 
such a revolution in railway practice as the compulsory imposition 
of equal rates. It is a much simpler task to show that the public 
must benefit by the lower rates. It is the very A B C of economy 
that competition is the surest means of reducing price. Where 
competition exists legislation is superfluous. The laws of supply and 
demand do the business far more effectually. In every case in which 
the lower rates are complained of it can be shown that they either 
increase or create a market, and that they reduce price. They are 
good for the consumer and for the most efficient producer. But, it is 
said, these lower rates are not natural; they are the result, not of a 
healthy competition or of a desire for profit, but of caprice and favour. 
To such an argument it might be sufficient to reply that the practice 
complained of is the natural practice of every railway company at 
home and abroad, and that, if the argument is sound, every railway 
manager must be a lunatic. But the fact is that the railway 
companies, like other traders, act from motives of profit, and where 
they lower rates in order to get profit they must in so doing attract 
business and give facilities for trade which would not otherwise 
exist. This is a simple question of arithmetic. Ifa company which 
carries goods from the Midland Counties to London for, say, twopence 
a mile, can create a traffic and make a profit by carrying similar 
goods from Scotland for a penny a mile, it is quite clear that more 
goods must be produced and consumed, than if goods were only 
carried from the Midland Counties to London. It is suggested, 
indeed, that the trade of the Midland Counties suffers more than the 
trade of Scotland gains, and that there is, consequently, a balance of 
loss on the whole transaction. But this suggestion is absurd. If it 
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were true, the railway companies who, ex hypothesi, make a lower 
profit per mile on the more distant traffic, would necessarily be 
losers by the transaction, which it is clear they are not, or they 
would not enter upon it. In answer to this it is said that the com- 
panies do not even know whether they are losers or not ; for they 
say themselves they cannot give an accurate and detailed account of 
the items of cost and profit of each service; and that it is probable, 
therefore, that they are losing by the lower rates and are charging the 
cost on the more profitable traffic ; and are thus, in their insane com- 
petition for traffic, really diverting its natural flow, and diminish- 
ing production generally, as well as inflicting special injury on 
local trade. My reply is that railway managers are not lunatics, 
but very shrewd men of business. They may not be able to say 
exactly what is the cost and profit of each particular transaction ; 
what is its share in the capital account or in the expense of work- 
ing; just asa manufacturer cannot say what is the exact cost of 
each parcel of goods he sends out. But they know generally 
whether particular traffic brings them in a profit or not, and if it 
does not they soon find out the truth, and cease to carry it. 

But, it is said, the fact that the company can carry for a profit 
from the longer distance, shows that it can carry at a profit for 
the shorter distance; and that, if it would only apply to the 
shorter distance the rate it gives to the more distant traffic, it 
would find its own profit in so doing by increase in the short 
distance traffic. The answer to this is that this may or may 
not be so, but that the companies as traders are better judges than 
any outsiders can be of what traffic will bear, and how they can best 
increase it with profit to themselves. They may not always be wise 
in this respect, but in the end they find it out, and when there is 
competition they must very soon find it out. The advantage of free- 
dom is that they are obliged to try the experiments of lower charges. 
If their tariffs were fixed, if they could never charge to one place at 
a lower rate than they charge to another, they would not have the 
same means as they have now of feeling the pulse of trade and of 
finding how much low charges will increase traffic. Competition 
compels them in many, perhaps in most cases, to lower rates, and 
having lowered them, they find that lowering rates often means 
increase of profits. If they were bound to keep all rates on the same 
level, they would try no such experiments. 

Let us take a simple case as an illustration of these arguments. 
The railways bring coal from Durham to London, 260 miles, for 
8s. 7d. a ton, or °39 of a penny per mile. They bring a much 
larger quantity from Nottinghamshire, 140 miles, for 5s. 9d. a ton, 
or ‘48 of a penny per mile. They make some profit by the Durham 
traffic or they would not carry it. They obviously make much more 
profit by the Nottingham traffic. The Nottingham coal-owner is far 
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better off than he was before railways were established or than he 
would be without railways. The London consumer benefits by the 
competition of the two coal-fields and of the sea and railway routes. 
What, then, would be the effect of equalising therates? If, indeed, 
we could compel the railways to carry from Nottinghamshire at the 
Durham rate, we should no doubt get more out of them for less 
money. But this cannot be done under the doctrine of undue 
preference. All that doctrine can possibly justify is to compel equal 
charges. What would be the effect of equal charges in this case? 
It is obvious that the companies would level up. The result would 
be that no Durham coal would come to London by rail. The freight 
by sea from Durham might be raised or it might not. If it were 
not raised, and if the coal now sent by rail went to London by sea, 
the only effect of the change would be to transfer a certain profit 
from the railway company to the shipowner. If it were raised, 
the price of coal in London would rise, and the railway company, to 
recoup themselves for the loss of the Durham traffic, would probably 
raise their rate to the Nottingham coal-owner. 

“ But then,” it is said, “‘ even if the companies do not find it, or do 
not think it, for their advantage to lower the rates for the shorter 
distances, they ought to be compelled to do so. They have deter- 
mined the rates for themselves; they have shown us what they find 
to be profitable rates, by the lower rates with which they charge 
where there is competition. We will take these as a standard and 
fix all their rates accordingly.”” The answer is that nothing could 
be more unjust. The companies have hitherto worked under a con- 
cession which has been understood to allow them to make any 
charges they please below a certain statutory maximum. The con- 
struction which is now sought to put on “ undue preference ”’ is con- 
trary to the practice and understanding under which they have 
created their business. Any attempt to enforce it by saying that 
wherever the companies have reduced their rates the reduction shall 
be universal, would be simple robbery. Nor could anything be more 
unwise. It would remove every inducement for future reduction ; it 
would be a warning to the companies never again to charge less 
than their statutory maxima. 

Pressed by these difficulties the advocates of equality try to meet 
them by assuming the existence of what they call a fair or reasonable 
rate, and this, they say, should be the standard. Itis the old demand 
for equal mileage in a new form. Equal mileage rates are at 
least intelligible. But equal mileage, urged upon the Royal 
Commission of 1867 and the joint committee of 1872, was so 
effectually disposed of by them that it is discredited, at least in this 
country. It seems to be now admitted that difference in expense, 
e.g. in cost of construction and of working, afford a fair ground for 
difference in rates. But a new standard is suggested. The much 
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debated maxim of political economists, “that cost of production 
governs prices,” is pressed into the service, and we are asked to 
determine railway rates on the principle of ascertaining what the 
service costs and adding a fair profit. This, at least, I take to be 
the meaning of the proposal, for it is a very dim and hazy one. 
“Cost of production” is a glib and easy phrase, but have those who 
propose it ever thought of what it involves? In order to ascertain 
the “cost of production ” of a railway service we should first have to 
determine the cost of constructing the railway. To do this we 
should have to take, not the nominal amount of the present capital, 
but the actual money which has been, or rather, which ought to have 
been, expended on it. We should have to investigate the history of 
its constitution, finances, and construction, the mode in which the 
eapital has been raised and spent, and in which it has been subse- 
quently watered ; otherwise we shall be allowing to speculative lines 
with figures that exist only on paper a higher rate of profit than to 
lines, where each pound of nominal capital represents a gold 
sovereign properly spent. Having done this we shall have to 
determine the rate of interest or profit which should be allowed on 
the capital, and then we shall have to ascertain the cost of working 
as distinguished from the cost of construction. If this is to be the 
business of the Railway Commissioners, that body will indeed need to 
be strengthened. If it is to be done once for all by the Legislature 
it will be a transaction as difficult as the purchase of the railways by 
the State. In either case it is certain that the railway companies, 
with their knowledge of the facts and their intense and concentrated 
interests, will get the better of the public. 

Another fact may be referred to as inconsistent with the cost of 
production theory. All railways everywhere have some classification 
of charges dependent on the value, or supposed value, of the goods 
conveyed. But putting insurance aside, it costs as much, or nearly as 
much, to carry a ton of coals or iron as a ton of tea or silk. Is this 
distinction, so universal, to be done away with; and are the rates for 
iron, coal, manure, stone, timber, and bricks to be raised so as to 
make up to the railways for the loss they would sustain by lowering 
the rates on silk, tea, furniture, and manufactured goods? Yet this 
must be done if we adopt the cost of production principle. I doubt 
if such a change would benefit any interest. It certainly would not 
be for the advantage of the agricultural interest. 

The notion of “cost of production’’ when examined turns out to 
be a chimera: it affords no better standard for railway rating than 
“equal mileage,” and may be dismissed as impracticable. If railway 
rates are ever to be equalised it must be by some rough and ready 
process, not founded on any logical theory, but on some approxima- 
tion to the present average charges. Any such equalisation cannot 
pretend to justice, for there is no standard by which to test it. 
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But supposing a standard of charge to be possible, and to be 
established, what shall we have gained by it? A rate of charge not 
varying, as at present, with the demands and capabilities of traffic, 
but fixed and inflexible, and fixed at such an amount as is calcu- 
lated to give the companies a certain average profit, probably 
intended to be the same as the profit they now make. We may 
be pretty sure that any tariff framed under such conditions would 
make the aggregate amount to be paid by the public for railway 
services greater than it is now. We may be quite certain that 
any such rate would be much higher than it now is upon a large 
proportion of the traffic, and that much of this traffic would be 
extinguished or transferred to other and more expensive or less con- 
venient routes, to the benefit, perhaps, of our shipowners, but to the 
disadvantage of everybody else. It is perhaps worth while to glance 
at the consequences in one or two obvious cases. Fish from Scotland 
or from Ireland, or indeed from the distant parts of England, could 
not compete in the markets of London or Birmingham with fish 
from Ramsgate, Yarmouth, or Grimsby. Milk now comes to 
London and other great towns from long distances, and the recent 
increase of traffic in this important article of food is enormous. If it 
were charged according to distance the supply would be checked, 
and the price of milk would rise. In fact, each centre of consumption 
would find its supply of farming produce limited, and whilst land 
near towns would rise in value, the more distant and purely agricul- 
tural districts would suffer. Take again sugar. The London refiners 
complain that the rates for sugar from Greenock are lower to many 
places than the rates from London. But when these rates are examined 
it will be found that the lower rates complained of are principally to 
places on the East coast, where foreign continental sugar competes to 
most advantage with our own; so that the lower rates from Greenock 
enable the Clyde sugar to compete with Dutch and German sugar. 
If equal charges were established they might do some good to 
foreign sugar refiners, and possibly to London sugar refiners, but 
they would injure Greenock, and they would check the supply and 
raise the price of sugar. I could go on in the same way with almost 
every trade in the country, and show that whilst equalisation of 
railway rates would benefit some few persons considered as producers, 
it would operate prejudicially to the great body of producers ; would 
operate universally to the injury of consumers; would destroy trade 
which now flourishes ; would transfer traffic to dearer and less con- 
venient routes; and would in so doing impose a heavy additional 
charge on the public. 

The case of coal, to which I have already referred, is very instruc- 
tive. It is an article of primary necessity and universal con- 
sumption; it is produced in a great many parts of England; 
some of them are on the sea-coast, some are not; the market for it 
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is, therefore, subject to intense and varied competition; it is an 
article of great bulk and weight, and the cost of carriage is there- 
fore very great in proportion to the price, and the mileage rates for 
carriage are less than usually complicated by the consideration of 
terminals. If there is one article more than another which tests 
fairly the operation of the proposed system of charges proportioned 
to cost of service, it is coal. Let us see the effect of equality of 
charge on the London supply. We have the figures of this by sea 
and rail; and we have in Mr. Baxter’s evidence before Mr. Ashley’s 
Committee the quantities carried by rail from each coal-field to 
London in 1877 ; the distances of each coal-field from London; and 
the rates actually charged per ton and per mile exclusive of terminals. 
The supply of London before 1850 was practically confined to the 
sea; the figures for 1840 being, in round numbers, by sea, 2,566,000 
tons ; by canal, 22,188 tons; and by railway, ni/. In 1851 they were 
3,236,000 tons by sea, 23,000 by canal, and 247,000 by rail. In 
1877 they were 8,601,000 in all, of which 3,170,000 was by sea, 
14,000 by canal, and 5,416,000 by railway. The supply by rail- 
way was therefore not far from twice as great as that by sea. 
The supply by rail comes from ten or more different coal-fields, of 
which the nearest is about 100 miles from London, and the farthest 
260 miles. The railway rates vary from 4s. 8d. per ton, which is 
55 of a penny per mile per ton from the nearest coal-field, to 8s. 7d. 
per ton, which is ‘39 of a penny per ton per mile from the most dis- 
tant. The largest quantity, 2,500,000 tons, comes from Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, a distance of 142 miles. South Yorkshire, which 
is 172 miles away, sends by rail upwards of 600,000, and South 
Wales, which is 204 miles away, sends by rail upwards of 915,000 
tons. Even Durham, which is 260 miles away, sends 260,000 tons 
by rail. It is obvious that competition of the railways with one 
another and with the sea has caused a vast quantity of coal to be sent 
to the London market from all parts of England. If the principle of 
charging rates proportioned to the cost of carriage, which in this case 
comes to the same thing as equal mileage, were adopted, it is obvious, 
looking to the large part which the cost of carriage bears in the price 
of coal, that the produce of all but the nearest collieries would be 
excluded from the London market unless it could go by sea. The 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire coal, which has only been brought 
into the market by the railways, would receive a considerable addi- 
tional benefit by the exclusion of many of its rivals. The 900,000 
tons from South Wales, which now pays 7s. 4d. a ton, would not 
bear a charge of 9s. 4d.; the traffic would be lost to the Great 
Western Railway, and possibly lost altogether, for but little coal 
comes to London from South Wales by sea. The South Yorkshire 
coal, if charged 7s. 103d. instead of 7s. 2d., would probably not 
reach London at all. There can be no doubt that the London 
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supply would be largely diminished, and that the price of coal 
would rise. 

The same question which is now raised before Mr. Ashley’s 
Committee has, as I have stated, been raised in France and in 
Germany. In France special tariffs, as they are called, for through 
routes, for exports and imports, and for transit, are adopted by all the 
companies. In a recent report, prepared by Mr. Waddington, the 
abolition of most of these special tariffs is recommended. But it is 
instructive to note the grounds on which this recommendation is 
based. French love of clearness and equality have obviously much 
to do with it. But as a further ground, the report states that 
French railway charges for goods are less favourable to trade than 
those of railways in neighbouring countries, including England, and 
that one powerful reason for this is the {absence of competition 
in France. And in Mr. Waddington’s recommendation that 
specially favourable tarifis should be allowed for exports but not for 
imports the cloven hoof of protection is distinctly visible. 

The experience of Germany, as given in Consul General Crowe’s 
report (Parliamentary Paper C 2843, 1881) is very interesting. 
Before 1879 the different German railway companies, acting, like all 
other railway companies, from considerations of self-interest and 
competition, had established special transit and export and import 
rates, under which a large traffic was carried on by land and sea 
across the frontiers. In 1879, after the acquisition of the railways 
by the State, and the adoption of a Protectionist policy by the German 
Government, the following principles were laid down, viz. that no rail- 
way rates should counteract customs duties (which are, it is to be 
remembered, avowedly protective) ; that the rates from end to end of a 
line should never be lower than the local rates to an intermediate 
point; and that export rates should be lower than import rates. 
Through rates and import rates were accordingly levelled up. The 
effect of this policy, followed also, it seems, in Russia, has been to 
divert, and of course in diverting, to diminish traffic. The trade 
through the German ports of the Baltic from England, from Russia, 
and from Austria, is diminished. English coal and iron ceases to be 
imported by that route. Russian corn goes to Russian ports, and 
Austrian produce to Trieste and Fiume. Coal goes from Westphalia 
to Hamburg, but the return waggons, instead of carrying English 
iron, become expensive empties. One case is very remarkable because 
it presents a special analogy to the case of English railways. Mann- 
heim is the great centre of South Germany for corn, sugar, and 
tobacco. The local rates for these goods in the hands of the old 
companies were higher than the through rates. The German Govern- 
ments levelled up the low through rates to the standard of the local 
rates, whereupon the Mannheim merchants sent their goods by the 
competing route of the Rhine. The German Governments were 
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thereupon compelled in self-defence again to adopt the differential 
rates of the old companies, and the low through rate is in this case 
preserved. This is a very good illustration of what would happen in 
the United Kingdom, where sea competition is all-pervading, if an 
attempt were made to level up the existing differential rates. 

The present state of the law deserves a short notice. I have 
above stated that the legislation now in force had its origin at a time 
when the railway companies were supposed not to be carriers, but 
merely owners of the permanent way, and that one great object of 
the “ undue preference” clause was to secure free use of the line by 
other carriers, who would of course only be bound by the general 
law and practice of their trade. At present the decisions on these 
clauses are a little uncertain. 

It has been decided in the case of passenger fares that where the 
fares on one part of a railway system are higher than those on 
others, this fact does not constitute undue preference. 

It has also been decided, in the case of goods, that circumstances 
which make the cost of carriage differ, e.g. steep gradients, differ- 
ence in quantities to be carried, &c., will justify difference in 
charge. 

But it has been decided, on the other hand, in Evershed’s case! that 
where one trader could or would use a competing railway without 
cartage, whilst another could not, this circumstance was no justifica- 
tion for giving gratuitous cartage to the former and withholding it 
from the latter. And it has also been decided in Budd’s case* that 
when there are two traders in competition with each other, the fact 
that one of them (A) can and will send his goods by a competing 
line or by sea, whilst the other (B) cannot, does not justify a railway 
company in carrying for A at a lower rate than for B. Supposing, 
as was probably the case, that the railway company withdrew the 
advantage they had given to the one trader in these cases, it is 
difficult to see who derived any benefit except the owner of the 
competing route. 

In these cases the complainant was an individual trader, and the 
portion of the railway carried over for both traders was the same. 
But it is difficult to see how these circumstances distinguish the cases 
in principle from one in which a community of traders are concerned, 
and in which the traffic is carried over other lines belonging to the 
same company. If the existence of a competing route is not a good 
reason for charging a lower rate as between two individuals, it is 
difficult to see why it is to be a good reason for charging a lower 
rate toa community. And if a railway company is not allowed to 
favour one of two persons or communities who use one and the same 
portion of their system by charging differential rates, it is difficult 


{1) Evershed’s case, 32 B.D. 135.3 App. C. 1029. 
(2) Budd v. L. & N. W. Railway. 25 W.R. 752, 36 L.T.N.S. 802. 
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to see why they should be allowed to favour one of two persons or 
communities who use different portions of their system. 

Again the Denaby case has decided that a railway company may 
not so group competing collieries situate on the same line as to carry 
for the one which is situate at a greater distance at the same rate at 
which it carries for another which is situate at a shorter distance. 
This decision if followed, appears to lead to equal mileage on the 
same line of railway, and if on the same line it is difficult to see why 
not on different lines of the same company. And this must lead to 
equal mileage on all. 

It is probable that the Courts, when brought face to face with the 
difficulties thus raised, will distinguish the cases, and will hesitate 
before adopting a course which would lead to such a conclusion. 

But, as matters now stand, there is, so far as the interest of the 
public are concerned, quite as much danger of the doctrine of undue 
preference being carried too far, as of its not being carried far 
enough. 

Under these circumstances if there is to be legislation on this 
subject at all, the justice and expediency of the case would probably 
be met by a provision requiring the companies, wherever a case of 
differential charge was proved, to give their reasons for it. If the 
companies could show that in the particular case the lower rate com- 
plained of was founded either on difference of cost or convenience 
to the companies, or on competition actual or probable, or on 
reasonable prospect of profit to the companies, these circumstances 
should be held to justify the lower rate. If they could not show any 
of these justifications the Railway Commissioners should have power 
to put an end to the differential rate. 

In the above remarks I have dealt with the question as it affects 
the public, and have scarcely considered the interests of the railway 
companies themselves. In any practical legislation these interests 
ought, of course, to receive their due share of attention, and would 
probably in fact receive much more. But in the particular case I 
have been considering the interests of the railway companies 
seem to me to coincide with the interests of the public. If it 
is true that the companies are in all cases limited by a statutory 
maximum charge ; that Parliament can and will from time to time, 
if and when necessary, limit this charge; that in the generality of 
cases their actual rates are much below that maximum; that when they 
lower their rates they are in so doing, not despots exercising an un- 
limited power of arbitrary taxation, but traders actuated by ordinary 
motives of profit, then we may regard this lowering of rates not only 
with equanimity but with approval, and be sure that, like other 
lowering of prices caused by trade competition, it is, on the whole, 
for the benefit of the public who use the railways, as well as of the 
railways themselves. T. H. Farrer. 
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Srr Ricnarp Temptr’s story of “his time in India” will be com- 
fortable reading to all those who desire to be assured that all is well 
in India. The process by which we acquired our Indian Empire 
was one which no Englishman can find any satisfaction in recalling 
to mind. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that we should be 
troubled with no doubts as to the character of the work that we 
are carrying on in so questionable an acquisition. As an anodyne to 
any conscience which threatens to be troublesome, I can imagine 
few better specifics than this last book of Sir Richard Temple. The 
author is an Indian administrator of large and varied experience ; 
he has won titles and decorations by his achievements in that cha- 
racter, and—judging from his book—he can cast a retrospective 
glance over the events of the last forty years in India without find- 
ing anything to regret orcondemn. In fact there is but a single cloud 
in the sky that overhangs our Indian Empire. This is the lack of 
loyalty among the people. Although we have “given them many 
noble institutions and many boons which are calculated to secure their 
fealty and for which they ought to fight,” Sir Richard is sorrow- 
fully constrained to confess that we are not “receiving all the grati- 
tude that we really deserve.” The Empire is “safe,” provided 
always that ‘vigilance be unceasingly exercised,” and the European 
army maintained at “the strength which is wisely established at 
present.” There is a paradox here which we encounter in nearly 
every Indian book written from the standpoint of the official apolo- 
gist. We have now ruled India for more than a century, and, 
according to the official apologist, we have during that time given to 
the people a government so far superior to aught which preceded it 
that comparison is ridiculous. Under this wise administration the 
people have prospered beyond all precedent, and the country has 
attained to a level of general happiness unknown in the ancient 
annals of India. But—and this is the paradox—those, whom we have 
so greatly benefited, obstinately refuse to regard us with aught but 
passive aversion. And this feeling—by the acknowledgment of the 
official apologist—is only hindered from passing into an active form 
by the presence of sixty thousand British bayonets. I propose to 
show in the following pages that this paradox exists only in seeming. 
The plan I intend to adopt is this. The two most important 
events of Sir Richard Temple’s time in India are, in my opinion, the 
Land Settlements of the North-West Provinces, carried on by Mr. Bird 
and Mr. Thomason, and the great insurrection of 1857. I shall 


(1) Men and Events of my Time in India. By Sir R. Temple, Murray, 1881. 
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first give Sir Richard’s account of either occurrence, and then place 
in contrast with it the details of the picture which he has omitted. 
I begin with the Land Settlements. 

These were begun in the year 1833 by Mr. W. M. Bird, and 
brought to completion by Mr. Thomason in the year 1842. The 
extent of country operated on was about 70,000 square miles, and 
the settlement has always been considered the great masterpiece of 
our Indian administration. Sir Richard speaks of it as follows—in 
connection with, not Mr. Bird, but Mr. Thomason, a disciple of the 


former gentleman, and subsequently Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. 


‘**He did not indeed originate the celebrated settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces whereby the land revenue was fixed on a scientific basis, 
and the rights and interests in land were secured. The credit of that truly 
belongs to Holt Mackenzie and Robert Mertius Bird. But he took up this 
great work, carried its intentions into full effect, and rendered all its benefits 
available for the good of the people. Upon it, too, he founded a complete yearly 
registration of tenures, village by village, for the whole country. In his 
belief, the constitution of the village communities in Northern India possessed 
peculiar advantages, derived power from its connection with the historic past, 
was suited to the clannish disposition of the most industrious castes among 
the Hindus, maintained a spirit of self-help, a fraternal sentiment, and a bond 
of peace among the members of widely extended families. He thought that in 
it there lay the germs of self-government, the village being the social unit. 

. He was strict in defining the powers and duties of landlords, the rela- 
tions between superior and inferior proprietors, the rights of occupancy culti- 
vators, the position of tenants-at-will. Being, on the whole, a decided adyo- 
cate of tenant-right wherever existing by local usage, he was anxious that this 
right should involve fixity of tenure with a fair rent, and was vigilant to curb 
the tyrannical by protecting the weak. Apprehending that in the then state 
of rural society there would be danger of extortion or oppression being occa- 
sionally practised by landlords, he acted essentially as the poor man’s friend. 
His policy was, after inquiry, to determine and define what the superior 
might demand from the inferior, so that the former might know the limit of 
exaction, and the latter might be secure against any transgression of that limit. 
He regarded indefiniteness of demand as one of the banes of the past, and as 
the fruitful parent of tyranny. He deemed it his mission to see that certainty 
was substituted for uncertainty in this respect, a measure which would prove 
the palladium of the feeble against the strong. Such ideas were approved by 
the majority of the best men of his day ; but soon after his death opinion veered 
round towards the view that this policy had gone too far in a direction adverse 
to the upper classes, was calculated to provoke some reasonable discontent, and 
might even be fraught with political risk... . . Had Thomason lived he 
would have employed all his consummate knowledge and argumentative 
power to prove that his inquiries had been fairly conducted regarding matters 
into which the Government was equitably bound to inquire, and that while 
vindicating the status of the inferior, he had shown due consideration to the 
superior. Having established the equity of his case, he would have told his 
assailants to be just and fear not.” 


What Sir Richard Temple is here speaking of was a vast revolu- 
tion in the tenure of landed property throughout the North-West 
Provinces. Whether a beneficent revolution or not, it had the effect 
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of reducing hundreds of once opulent families to a condition of abject 
poverty. Sir Richard, it will be observed, makes no mention of 
this. He speaks of the revolution as if it had been merely a word- 
battle carried on upon paper between Mr. Thomason and certain 
unnamed adversaries of his. In this controversy we are led to infer 
that, owing to the premature death of Mr. Thomason, and the con- 
sequent loss of “his consummate knowledge and argumentative 
power,’ the unknown antagonists had rather the better, but as 
regards the actual material consequences of Mr. Thomason’s Land 
Settlements we do not obtain any information. What was the con- 
dition of the agricultural population when he and Mr. Bird began 
their labours? And what has been their condition since? Sir 
Richard Temple implies that a great success was achieved, but of the 
nature of that success he tells us nothing. Sir Richard having failed 
us just where his knowledge and experience would have been most 
valuable, I will endeavour to show what it was that Mr. Thomason 
desired to effect and what he actually accomplished. 

The North-West Provinces of India consist of territories which 
were ceded to the British, part by the Nawab of Oude, part by the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, and the remainder by the Peshwa of the 
Mahrattas. These cessions were made at various times between the 
years 1800 and 1805. An official optimist of the present day will 
not deny that in the year 1800 the Company’s rule in India was a 
government very largely capable of improvement. But the civilians 
of that time were troubled by no misgivings on that score. The 
immeasurable superiority of everything British over everything 
native was an article of faith which the Indian Bureaucracy of those 
days believed as undoubtingly as the Indian Bureaucracy in these. 
Accordingly, at every successive cession of the provinces which are 
comprised in the term ‘“ North-West,” the Government of India 
proclaimed to the inhabitants that now at last they might securely 
reckon upon the speedy advent of the Millennium. A wonder-working 
collector would shortly appear among them, and at a wave of his magic 
pen all ancient wrongs and tyranny would disappear. The ‘“‘zemindars, 
talookdars, and other descriptions of landholders” were informed by 
proclamation that whereas, under native rule, “the lands, from being 
let in farms to strangers or otherwise disposed of, have been im- 
poverished, and the tenants and cultivators of the soil have been 
exposed to rapacity and oppression,” now, “ with a view of promoting 
the interests of the landholders and to enhance the value of their 
estates,” not only was a land settlement to be made immediately with 
them, but at the expiration of ten years the settlement was to be fixed 
in perpetuity ; “and the Governor-General in Council further 
declares the proprietary rights of all zemindars, talookdars, and 
other descriptions of landholders . . . . to be confirmed and estab 
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lished.” These were liberal promises ; unhappily the Government 
of India adopted no adequate means for carrying them into effect. 
An Indian district contains on the average a million inhabitants. 
To provide for the revenue arrangements of such a district the 
Government of India deemed that a single collector with one English 
assistant was sufficient. In addition to establishing a system of 
Excise, and keeping a vigilant eye upon the realisation of the Inland 
Customs throughout his vast district, the ubiquitous collector was sup- 
posed to be able to acquire a complete knowledge of the complicated 
land tenures of every village community under his charge, to be a 
judge of the comparative fertility of soils, and to apportion the land 
assessment for a million of people, so that no injustice should be 
done to owners and cultivators, and no loss of its just revenue be 
incurred by the Government. The intentions of the Indian Govern- 
ment were, as they have always been, benevolent in the extreme, 
but having recorded its sentiments upon paper it never seems to 
have asked itself whether a single collector, coming into a strange 
land and among a strange people, could discharge the multitudinous 
duties imposed upon him. At any rate, neither collectors nor 
judges made any attempt to obtain an insight into the peculiar 
structure of Indian village life. The process of settlement was 
essentially summary. From rough statements of village areas, 
former rentals, and produce, the collector fixed a minimum amount 
at which each village was to be assessed. The right to collect and 
pay this revenue was then put up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. This done, the collector took no further direct action in the 
matter. But under the collector were certain native revenue col- 
lectors, called tehsildars. These officials received a salary of about 
fifteen pounds a month, and were paid ten per cent. on the collec- 
tions which they recovered from the farmers. On the other hand, 
if the farmers fell into arrears the collector looked to the tehsildar to 
make good the deficit—nominally from his fifteen pounds a month, 
actually in whatever way he could. The results of this system are 
readily foreseen. The value of a collector of revenue was naturally 
measured in the eye of the Government by the amount of revenue 
which he succeeded in collecting. In like manner the value of a 
tehsildar, in the eye of his collector, was measured by the amount 
which he squeezed out of the farmers. And both resorted, without 
scruple, to modes of extortion which would have done credit to a 
Turkish Pasha. Fields which had been abandoned in despair by 
their legitimate owners were cultivated by forced labour ; purchasers 
were compelled to buy lands which they did not want; loans were 
forced from bankers to make good the deficiency in the assessment. 
“T have,” writes Mr. Shore, in his Notes on Indian Affairs, “now 
lying before me an authenticated copy of an order from a collector to 
a subordinate native officer to assess certain rent-free lands to make 
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up for the deficiency of the revenue in the Government lands in the 
same village, which had been carried away by a flood. I have seen 
another in which the deficiency was to be made up by a tax of so 
much per head on the village.” But even this was not the worst. 
The British officers in a district, deplorably few in number, and over- 
whelmed by the mere routine work of their offices, knew nothing of 
the people or their condition, except through the perverted channel 
of their own native officials. These people converted the ignorance of 
their superiors into an abundant source of wealth to themselves, at the 
expense of those luckless “‘ zemindars, talookdars, and other descrip- 
tions of landholders,” who had been fed upon such lavish hopes by 
the British Government. Estates were brought to auction sale for 
imaginary arrears, and secretly bought in, at a hundredth part of 
their value by the native officials; villages were put up for sale 
under false names, so that until their property had actually passed 
out of their hands the owners were unaware of what had occurred, 
and those who had fallen into arrears were advised to abscond by 
the very officials who intended to profit by their disappearance. 
This frightful state of things continued unchecked from 1801 to 
1822. ‘If the cause,” writes a.collector of those days, “of the 
public sales and of the desolation which covered the face of the 
country (from 1818 to 1820) be asked, I reply without hesitation 
that the system upon which the collections were made ..... was 
a system of rack-rent and oppression, and ruin must ever attend it 
in any country where the resources of the State are drawn from the 
rent of land ... . The tehsildars, in a new country, invested with 
absolute power over the internal management of all estates within 
their jurisdiction, and spurred on by a percentage to collect as much 
as they could without any scruples as to the mode, upon the most 
false and frivolous pretences declared innumerable estates to be in 
arrears, embezzled the revenues themselves, and brought the estates 
to the hammer for a fictitious balance, at which the choicest villages 
were purchased either in the names of their own connections or by 
the reigning amia in the substituted names of their relations or of 
men of straw.” At last the Government of India bethought itself 
of attempting to redress this huge accumulating mass of fraud and 
oppression ; but the remedy only aggravated the disease that it was 
intended to remove. Inthe year 1821 it appointed a roving special 
commission to inquire into all transfers of estates which had been 
effected since the British came into possession of the North-West 
Provinces, and having authority to annul those which it considered 
had been due to fraud or intimidation. The powers conferred upon 
this Commission were of the most sweeping character. It was 
authorised not only to take cognisance of every sale by revenue 
officers, of every transfer of lands which might appear to have been 
caused by any act of a revenue officer, but it was competent “ to annul 
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private transfers ” wherever it saw “ reasonable ground for believing 
that the purchase or acquisition was effected by violence, extortion, 
or oppression.” These tremendous powers were subsequently trans- 
ferred to the commissioner of each district in the North-West, with 
power to take cognisance of all transfers which had been effected 
during a period of thirty years. This special Commission may be 
said to have swept over the North-West Provinces like an inunda- 
tion, destroying in the minds of the landowners whatever little 
sense of security had survived the fraudulent practices of the revenue 
officials. For owners who had bought their estates at Government 
sales were ousted in all directions under the operation of this new 
and unexpected agency. And even when estates were restored to 
their original owners, these exhibited but little satisfaction, for how, 
as they said, were they to know that a new Commission would not 
again reduce them to pauperism? For nearly ten years this tremen- 
dous engine for destroying all security in property and all confi- 
dence in the Government remained in full swing, and the results of 
thirty years of British rule are thus described by Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
in a Minute dated 10th of October, 1830 :— 


‘But on this side of the Jumna quite a different state of things presents 
itself; for there (i.e. the North-West Provinces) the amlah (i.e. the native 
officials) are comparatively everything, the English gentlemen little, the people 
nothing. Regulations are enforced and forms observed, but no one can say 
with what practical result. The real is constantly quite opposite to the apparent 
result. Many thousand villages were alienated under all the modes of fraud 
and folly set forth in Regulation I. of 1821, and large communities sold as if 
they had been cattle for the default of their directors; no one, from Government 
downwards, being able to say precisely what was sold..... Instead of taking 
the people as they existed, we forced them into all incongruous positions to meet 
inapplicable laws; and their properties were necessarily thrown into a state of 
indescribable confusion, from a system of revenue management conducted with- 
out judicial investigation, and of judicial decision without revenue knowledge. 
Every district, consequently, presents a great number of wrongs, which every 
one sees ought to be redressed, but for which the most skilful regulationists 
can scarcely tell the injured in what shape they are to seek redress; and the 
people are bewildered amongst the various opinions and principles of the public 
officers. . . . . Weare everywhere met by people complaining of the authorities 
set over them, and the authorities complaining of the people. The longer we 
have had the district, the more apparently do lying and litigation prevail, the 
more are morals vitiated, the more are rights involyed in doubt, the more are 
the foundations of society shaken, the more has the work of civil government 
become a hopeless, thankless trial, unsatisfactory as to its immediate results, 
hopeless as to its future effects.” 


Comment on the above is not necessary. It needs only to say 
that Mr. Holt Mackenzie was not an anti-official pessimist but a 
member of the Governor-General’s Council, and that the Minute 
from which I have quoted was written after a tour through the 
North-West Provinces. 

We now come to the period when Mr. Bird began his great Land 
Settlement. The misery and confusion which were at this time pre- 
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valent throughout the North-West were hardly capable of exaggera- 
tion. The collectors and judicial officers, from their “ almost absolute 
ignorance of the names and status of those to whom they were to 
look for the payment of the revenue,” had thrown the affairs of every 
village community into the wildest confusion. If a man were tried 
as a revenue defaulter, and his land ordered to be sold, the decree 
could not be executed because nobody knew where his lands were— 
the records in the collector’s office never corresponding to the facts. 
If a purchaser bought lands at a Government sale, on repairing to 
the village he found it impossible to dispossess the zemindars without 
a civil suit to prove that theirs were really the lands which had been 
bought by him. Such a suit would not be decided for years, and if 
ultimately the decision chanced to be in his favour, it could be 
appealed, and again laid on the shelf. In the meanwhile the unhappy 
purchaser, having fallen into arrears in consequence of these reiterated 
delays, found himself suddenly sold up by an inexorable collector. 
No wonder that under these circumstances the land fell out of culti- 
vation, that arrears of revenue continued to increase, and that riots 
and affrays between different villages, regarding the proprietorship of 
this or that field, were of constant occurrence. To Mr. Bird is due 
the credit of having discerned that, until our settlement officers had 
obtained a clear understanding of the constitution of an Indian 
village, it was impossible to assess the land revenue upon a satis- 
factory basis. But both he and Mr. Thomason—men otherwise of 
unquestionable ability—had their defects, from which few of the 
ruling class in India are wholly exempt. They had an extreme 
dislike for any native belonging to the upper classes, and they 
insisted upon requiring of the collector, that he should have personal 
cognisance of the property rights of every owner and occupancy 
ryot in his district. On these two rocks, the work which they 
attempted was broken to pieces. 

The antipathy which most Englishmen in India feel for a native 
gentleman arises from our position in that country. Every Englishman 
knows in his heart—whatever he may choose to say—that the power 
which we wield in India is due to the strong hand, and not at all to 
any love or loyalty that we have been able to inspire. And a native 
of position exercising an authority over his countrymen which is not 
derived from us, is a spectacle that Englishmen in the East find it 
difficult to endure. They do not admit this to themselves in so many 
words. They justify their dislike of the native gentleman by assert- 
ing it to be the result of their humanity and benevolence. The 
native gentleman is a drone in the hive; he grinds the faces of the 
poor; he spends in frivolity and dissipation money which might, 
with far greater profit, be diverted to fill the exchequer of a paternal 
British Government. This philanthropic antipathy to the native 
gentleman has seldom been so marked as it was in the case of Mr. 
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W. M. Bird, and his disciple and follower, Mr. Thomason. Colonel 
Sleeman declares in one of his letters (but I know not with how much 
of truth) that neither of them could be in the society of a native 
of position without insulting him. And both were convinced that 
the land revenue in the North-West could not be settled on what Sir 
Richard Temple calls a “ scientific basis,” until the native gentleman 
had been put into his proper place by reducing him to insignificance. 
Accordingly the first work which they set themselves to accomplish - 
was to exterminate the small remnant of the landed gentry which 
had survived the fraudulent practices of the past thirty years and 
the destructive operations of the special Commission. It was in vain 
that Mr. Robertson, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, 
protested against the harshness and rapacity of their proceedings. 
The supreme Government, greedy after revenue, supported the violent 
acts of Mr. Bird and his subordinate officers, and the landed gentry 
were reduced everywhere to obscurity, and very often to poverty. 
“Ours,” as I find it stated in an exulting settlement report, “is an 
utilitarian and levelling rule.’ When Mr. Thomason became 
Lieutenant-Governor, the exterminating policy of Mr. Bird was 
carried to completion with all the vigour of a too enthusiastic 
disciple. Native gentry, whose ancestors had been in possession of 
their lands for centuries, found themselves ousted from their property 
in favour of those who had not so much as thought of putting in a 
counter-claim. A thin web of legal subtleties was first spun, and under 
cover of this, acts of the most unscrupulous lawlessness and violence 
were perpetrated in almost every district in the North-West. The 
evidence of this is to be found in Mr. Boulderson’s Minute on Talook- 
daree cases. He was a civilian, and senior member of the Board of 
Revenue, and he was revolted at the cruelty and injustice of the 
Government he was serving. That cruelty and injustice he demon- 
strates beyond the reach of cavil in the above Minute, and then 
expresses his own sentiments as follows :— 

“Tf my language be bitter, it must be recollected that the subject matter 
is most bitter injustice, most violent breach of all law, practised I care not 
from what motives; from mania, I believe—a mania arising from some empty 
unfledged ideas of abstract justice, driven on without the least reference to 
facts, and supported by ‘ doing evil that good may come,’ by a mass of false 
representations and wretched sophistries, and inconsistencies in argument which 
are truly wonderful.” 

A single illustration, no worse than a dozen others which might 
be cited, will show the character of the acts thus emphatically 
denounced. In the district of Etawah, when British rule was first 
established, the talookdars came forward and gave very valuable 
assistance to the English officers. The official records of the time 
frankly confess that without the hearty co-operation of these talook- 
dars, neither the first nor the second Settlement would have been 
possible. Shortly after, the Indian Government requiring money to 
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equip troops for the field, these talookdars raised the amount re- 
quired among themselves. Suddan Sing, the Talookdar of Sahar, 
who had been foremost in carrying through the Settlement opera- 
tions, together with another talookdar, subscribed no less than a 
lakh of rupees to the loan. In the years that followed, these same 
talookdars were remarkable for the punctuality with which they 
paid up the land assessment as it fell due. It might, therefore, have 
been supposed that even the hard heart of Mr. Thomason might 
have felt some reluctance to ruin these admirable subjects of the 
Government. But there was apparently no room in it for any feel- 
ing except that of fanatical devotion to a theory. The usual device 
for exterminating a talookdar was to say that, however ancient his 
tenure might be—two, three, or four hundred years—nevertheless 
his ancestors must originally have been usurpers, and that, therefore, 
it was only just that he should now be dispossessed. But it would 
seem that in the case of these Etawah talookdars no flaw was 
discoverable in their titles, and the Government was, in consequence, 
compelled to employ some other device in order to accomplish their 


ruin. This device is thus described in a recent Settlement Report 
of the Etawah district :— 


‘*In 1838-39 there was a great famine, and the district fell hopelessly into 
arrears. .... Advantage was taken of this calamity, and the arrears that 
accrued in consequence, to carry out the policy of the time, and break up the 
talookas. It was utterly impossible in the then state of the districts to recover 
the rents from the cultivators, and Government must have been well aware of 
the impossibility. Nevertheless the talookdars were pressed for their revenue, 
and being unable to pay, their estates were put up to auction. Bidders or 
purchasers, of course, there were none. But the Government bought in the 
talookdars’ right for a song, and gained their object—the ruin of these large 
chieftains, and the dispersion of their influence and property. The two largest, 
Sahar (i.e. Suddan Sing’s talookas) and Dhalminagar, were utterly ruined, and 
most of the smaller talooks were thus disposed of. .... Chandan Sing, 
whose father’s good services were so lauded in 1808, and whose income must 
have approached a lakh of rupees, was reduced to a mere pittance.” 


English readers will find it hard to believe that Englishmen, 
having authority, should thus deliberately compass the ruin of those 
whom they were bound to protect. Nor will it be explicable to 
any one who cannot clearly realise the gulf which divides the 
Englishman in India from the people of India. The two live as 
completely apart as if they inhabited different planets. Except 
when the native feeling finds expression in such an insurrection as 
that of 1857, Englishmen know nothing, see nothing, feel nothing, 
of the joys and sorrows, the hopes and desires, of the dark millions 
around them. 

Sir Richard Temple is unquestionably right when he says that to 
preserve the village communities was the chief object which both 
Mr. Bird and Mr. Thomason had in view. But he ought to have 
added that this object they did not attain because they misappre- 
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hended the special genius of the institution they desired to preserve. 
Mr. Bird and Mr. Thomason imagined that, in order to give perma- 
nence to the village organization, it was essential that each member 
of it should have his proprietary rights ascertained and strictly 
defined by law; whereas the long-enduring vitality of the village 
community was due to the fact that while every man had a tra- 
ditional status, no one had any legal rights. No one, therefore,. 
possessed anything of which a court of law could deprive him, for 
he possessed nothing of which the law was cognisant. The money- 
lender was the village banker, and most of the villagers had certainly 
overdrawn their banker’s account. But they made over annually to 
the banker so much by way of interest, and a debt under these con- 
ditions was profitable to the banker without being harmful to any 
one else. But when Mr. Bird and Mr. Thomason converted a 
traditional status into a transferable legal right, the very corner- 
stone of the fabric had been removed. Each villager, from a mem- 
ber of a corporation, was changed into a holder of private property. 
Under any circumstances, therefore, the village communities must 
have been destroyed by the measures which were adopted to preserve 
them. But this destruction was precipitated by the impossibility of the 
enterprise undertaken by Messrs. Bird and Thomason. They pro- 
posed that for every village community in the North-West there 
should be a village record, in which should be inscribed the number 
of the fields and the nature of the occupancy rights possessed by 
each individual of the cultivating body. Now it is obvious that the 
utility of such a record depended altogether upon its accuracy. If, 
from any cause, the record ceased to correspond with the facts—if 
fields and rights belonging to one cultivator were entered as apper- 
taining to another—then the last state of such a village would be 
worse than the first. By what machinery, then, did Messrs. Bird 
and Thomason propose to keep the record abreast of the constant 
changes which death, marriage, and other incidents were perpetually 
occasioning in the relative status of the members of the community. 
It was manifestly impossible that the English collector should know 
all such changes in the three or four thousand villages of which 
his district was composed. The duty, therefore, devolved upon the 
native officials—in other words, upon the same order of men whose 
fraudulent practices had, for thirty years, filled the North-West 
with ruin and desolation. These officials discharged the duty as 
might have been expected of them, and in the year of the great 
mutiny—a little more than ten years after Mr. Thomason ceased 
from his labours—the village records had become, in the opinion of a 
competent authority, “from constant mutations in the occupancy 
and the corruption of native officials, a mass of falsehood, inaccuracy, 
and confusion.” In short, the one class of men which has really 
benefited by British rule in the North-West Provinces is that of the 
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money-lenders. By the wholesale extermination of the great land- 
owners they became, trom their possession of money, the most 
powerful class in the North-West. By conferring upon each mem- 
ber of a village community a transferable legal right we rendered 
him liable to be sued, and thus paved the way for the money-lender 
rapidly to become the sole proprietor of the estates from which the 
talookdars had been ousted. This, in effect, is what has actually 
occurred. The village communities are either wholly or partially 
destroyed throughout the North-West, and instead of the talookdar, 
the money-lender has become the landowner. Of him, Mr. C. H. 
Crosthwaite, a revenue officer, second to none in knowledge and 
ability, writes as follows :— 


‘But the greatest political evil arising from the present state of things is 
the character of the men to whom the great majority of transferred estates are 
passing. Nothing can be conceived in the shape of a landlord worse than the 
money-lender or trader who has purchased an estate. He has no sympathy 
or fellow-feeling of any sort with his people; he seldom resides upon his 
estate ; he regards his tenants much as the worst class of Southern slaveholders 
regarded their slaves; he looks upon them as things given over to him by 
Providence for the production of rupees I have done all I can to oppose 
the attacks that have been made on the rights that we have conceded and con- 
firmed to the landowners. Butif this is the class of men who are to become 
our landowners—and unless a speedy alteration in the law is made very few 


of any other class will be left—we shall be compelled sooner or later to sweep 
them away.” 


This, then, is the outcome of eighty years of British supremacy 
inthe North-West. Wehave brought about some half-dozen agra- 
rian revolutions—each productive of infinite misery—in order to 
obtain a landowner manufactured by ourselves, who turns out to be 
so execrably bad that him too “we shall be compelled sooner or 
later to sweep away.” I leave my readers to discover, if they can, 
at what point in the story I have just related “the incalculable 
blessings of British rule” began to take effect. 


II. 


I proceed to the second subject of discussion—the causes of the 
insurrection of 1857. Sir Richard Temple rejects the opinion that the 
annexations of Lord Dalhousie had any appreciable effect in the pro- 
duction of that sanguinary outbreak. He does not, of course, admit 
that British misgovernment contributed to it, for he denies that 
there was any misgovernment. He regards it as a military outbreak 
pure and simple. He says, “ The short and plain truth is that the 
great mutiny of 1857 arose because the British Government in India 
had for a long time maintained a native army much too large and an 
European force much too small. The Government thus unwittingly 
placed itself in the power of the sepoys. This, and this alone, was 
the main cause of that tremendous event; other secondary and sub- 
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sidiary causes there were, and these will be mentioned in a future 
chapter, but to dwell on them at this present is apt to obscure the 
main and all-important cause. The sepoys ... . would never have 
revolted unless they felt themselves able to do so with some chance 
of success.” 

The “plain truth” is by no means so “plain” as Sir Richard 
Temple thinks. The disparity of strength between the English and 
the native army was as marked in Madras and Bombay as in Bengal, 
and yet the Madras army escaped altogether from the infection of 
mutiny, and the Bombay army nearly so. The mutiny wasa mutiny 
of the Bengal army only; and it is difficult to believe that the 
sepoys of the Bengal army made overtures to the soldiers of Madras 
and Bombay, and finding them rejected, determined upon making 
the attempt alone. They could hardly flatter themselves that alone 
and unaided they had sufficient strength to turn the English out of 
India. Atany rate, if they had entertained such a delusion, there 
would have been some indication of a plan, and some degree of simul- 
taneousness in the outbreak. Whereas what were the facts? The 
first violent outbreaks occured at Delhi and Meerut, there being at 
the latter station an English force of all arms more than sufficient, if 
it had been used with promptitude and vigour, to have crushed the 
rising at the outset. It is absurd to suppose that the sepoys, in 
mutinying at Delhi and Meerut, reckoned upon the timidity and 
vacillation shown by the military authorities at the latter station. 
Their successful seizure of Delhi accounts for the rapid spread of the 
mutinous spirit, but throughout there are no traces of a preconcerted 
plan. One regiment and then another broke into mutiny, but at 
stations far removed from one another, and, as it were, accidentally. 
Now assuming the body of the people to have been prosperous and 
contented under British rule, it is impossible to account for the dis- 
affection of the sepoys. They were not a military caste, living in 
the country but not of it. They were men taken from the great 
agricultural population ; they prospered in their prosperity, and— 
it must be remembered—suffered in their distresses. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that they were driven into revolt by the popu- 
lar feeling behind and aronnd, than that they acted independently of 
or in antagonism to it. And this presumption is borne out by the 
events which followed the outbreak at Delhi. The Bengal army was 
mainly recruited from the North-West Provinces, from Oudh and 
Behar, and it is notorious that in all these parts of India the popu- 
lation joined themselves en masse to the mutinous soldiery. If we 
may infer their sentiments from their conduct, they had tasted of the 
“incalculable blessings of British rule,’’ and found them not at all 
to their liking. As against Sir Richard Temple’s dictum, then, I shall 
endeavour to show that the insurrection of 1857 was an unpremedi- 
tated outbreak of wretchedness and despair, because under British 
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rule the burden of taxation had become heavier than mortal 
patience could bear, because our “ scientific land settlements ”’ had de- 
stroyed all rights in property and all sense of security, because 
there was no justice to be had in our courts, and no security for per- 
son or for goods owing to our corrupt and inefficient police—because, 
in a word, misrule of every kind was rampant wherever we pre- 
tended to be governing the people. 

I use the word “ pretended ” advisedly. The conclusive plea, as 
it was then considered, for the annexation of a native state, was that 
our rule being carried on by Englishmen must, of course, be better 
than one carried on by natives. Whether this plea was valid or not 
as a piece of reasoning, as a matter of fact the difference did not 
exist. British rule in India was really as much in the hands of the 
natives as native rule in a native state, the only difference being 
that the natives who carried on British rule belonged to a much 
lower and less influential class than those who wielded the same 
authority in a native state. As I have shown in the case of the 
North-West Provinces, the English officials in a district were so few 
in number, and so occupied by the mere routine of their office work, 
that they knew and could know hardly anything of the people 
except what they learned from their native subordinates. These 
were intended by the British Government to act as the eyes and 
ears of their English superiors, but actually they became a screen 
which effectually concealed from them the veritable state of the 
country. This fact is not denied by the official optimist. He is 
glad to cite it as a proof of that deep-seated depravity in the natives 
of India, which justifies their state of bondage under a British 
bureaucracy. There is, however, no need to invoke the doctrine of 
original sin in order to explain the corruption which then was pre- 
valent among our native officials. Mr. Halliday, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, thus describes their position: ‘‘They are for 
the most part paid at a rate that almost necessitates corruption ; they 
have at the best little to look forward to as the honourable reward 
of a life of incessant toil; and they are liable to be turned off, and 
not seldom are turned off, without warning and with the most trifling 
compensation, on any sudden change or remodelling that may occur 
in the offices to which they are attached.” When the corruptibility 
of the native is contrasted with the incorruptibility of the English 
official, it is well to remember that the contrast is between a native 
in the position described by Mr. Halliday and an Englishman draw- 
ing a lavish salary, certain not only of his present position, but of a 
handsome retiring pension when it pleases him to leave the service. 
But the native officials being such as, from a false parsimony, we 
compelled them to be, they and the people of the country conspired, 
as it were, together, to conceal the real state of the country from the 
ruling bureaucracy—the native officials lest their malpractices should 
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be discovered, the people, because grievous as were the wrongs they 
had to endure, they were as nothing compared with those which they 
had to suffer when suing for redress in one of our courts of justice 
(so called). And how completely the English bureaucracy were 
imposed upon by this conspiracy of silence there is very curious 
evidence to show. 

In the year 1853 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the condition of India. All the great 
Indian “ experts” of the time gave evidence before this committee, 
and their testimony can still be read in some ten or twelve gigantic 
volumes. Not one man among them anticipated the revolt that a 
few years afterwards was to startle and shock the nation. Their 
tone throughout is that of unqualified satisfaction with their own 
achievements in India. And yet at this very time a native gentle- 
man who was on a visit to this country was publishing a pamphlet 
“On the Present State of India and the Feelings of its People,” 
which warned the British nation in the clearest language that the 
limits of Indian endurance had been reached, and that a catastrophe 
was at hand. He says :— 


‘‘The people have been almost wholly thrown out of employment, both 
public and private. The nobility of the country crushed to dust, and the 
gentry nearly broken down Even the women taunt their husbands, and 
male relatives for their patient submission to the condition of slavery to which 
they have been reduced, and such of the natives as receive an English education, 
and imitate the customs and manners of the English, are looked upon with 

The disaffection has caught also the native army, on which so 
much dependence is placed. They are, it should be remembered, the natives 
of the country, and have relations and families who have suffered from the 
oppressive and extorting system of Government. Thus they partake in the 
general misery, and sympathize with those who are the nearest and dearest to 
them. If you ask any sepoy, unless he has fears to restrain him, he will tell 
you that his family has suffered exceedingly under the Company’s raj. 

When such is the feeling of the native army which forms the chief strength of the 
Government, tt will not be surprising if the army be itself some day the chief cause 
of the destruction of the Government.” 


A government such as we have established in India has nothing 
in its gift which can conciliate the able, the ambitious, and the enter- 
prising. Such men, within the boundaries of our Indian Empire, 
have no choice but to eat their hearts in silence and despair. The 
haughty and repellent manner of Englishmen towards the natives 
precludes the possibility of awakening a spirit of loyalty in our 
Eastern subjects. The utmost, therefore, that it is in our power to 
do is to keep the great body of the people passively content by 
moderate taxation, by an efficient police, and by acheap, simple, and 
speedy administration of justice. If it can be shown that at the 
time of the great revolution we had utterly failed in these, the 
elementary functions of a government, then, I say, there is no need 
to hunt about for any other explanation of the events of 1857. 
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In the Presidency of Madras, until within two or three years of 
the mutiny, the revenue was habitually collected by means of torture 
applied indifferently to both sexes. The Government of Madras 
and the English collectors were cognisant that this was so, but 
winked at the practice, until this peculiarity of our enlightened 
administration was mentioned in Parliament. Then the Government 
bestirred itself to put an end to the infamous procedure, but the 
district officers frankly warned their superiors that they must be 
prepared for a decrease in the collections in consequence of this 
mistaken humanity. ‘The practice of torture,” writes one civilian, 
“in revenue affairs could not be put down so long as the Govern- 
ment maintained an excessive rate of assessment, and so long as they 
underpaid their native servants.” ‘Some allowance,” writes another, 
‘‘ will have to be made towards the native officials for the inevitable 
first results of the abolition of torture, viz. a diminished amount and 
less prompt collection of the revenue, and a slower and more im- 
perfect detection of crime than even exists at present.” For by the 
police, as by the native revenue official, torture was freely used in 
order to persuade men and women to declare themselves guilty of 
crimes of which they were entirely innocent. ‘The motive,” reports 
a Madras civilian, ‘‘ which prompts a native to use torture... . is 
the hope that by resorting secretly to such means, he may obtain a 
character of general activity and efficiency in the discharge of his 
duties.” Torture, therefore, prevailed in a district in proportion to 
the desire of the English magistrate to have criminals brought to 
punishment. Ifa dissatisfied magistrate reproached the police with 
a want of zeal and efficiency, these excellent servants of the state 
immediately set to work, and by means of the kitee and the anunthal 
manufactured criminals until the desires of the magistrate had been 
satiated, when the land, for a space, had rest. But to arrest a 
genuine criminal was a matter which not only the Madras police, 
but the police in every part of British India, regarded as a work 
lying quite ouside of the track of their duty. They were themselves 
the genuine criminals, or upon terms of friendly intimacy with them. 
“T have no hesitation,” writes an English gentleman who had long 
resided in the Madras Presidency, “in stating that the so-called 
police of the Mofussil is little better than a delusion ; it is a terror 
to well-disposed and peaceable people, none whatever to thieves and 
rogues, and that if it were abolished entirely, the saving of expense 
to Government would be great, and property would not be a whit 
less secure than it now is.” “It is a question,” writes a Bengal 
Commissioner at about the same date, “whether an order issued 
throughout the country to apprehend and confine them (i.e. the 
police) would not do more to put a stop to theft and robbery than 
any other measure that could be adopted.” In other respects, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, provinces wherein British rule had 
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existed for nearly a century, the peasantry were no less oppressed 
than in Madras. The Government, sedulous chiefly for its revenue, 
had given, in order to insure its punctual realisation, such unlimited 
powers to the zemindars created by the Permanent Settlement that 
the peasantry were literally serfs attached to the soil without any 
civil rights at all. ‘‘ By the help of the law,” reports an eminent 
Bengal civilian in the year 1853, “a semindar by simply stating an 
untruth can either consign a ryot to prison or sell off his property by 
distress as a preliminary, without any previous inquiry into the validity 
of his claim by a court or public officer. This power is not only in 
the hands of the zemindars, but also in the hands of their agents 
and petty farmers—in fact of any one who pleases to assert falsely, 
whether in part or entirely, that a cultivator is in balance of rent 
due to him... . It is scarcely to be conceived how enormous is the 
eatent of tyranny carried on under the present law; so much so that 

. men of respectability have assured me that almost all the claims 
enforced by these means are false.’ ‘The curse” so it is stated in a Col- 
lector’s Report of 1855, and which I find to have been quoted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as equally true of the greater part 
the Lower Provinces, ‘‘ of this district is the insecure nature of the 
ryot’s land tenure. The cultivator, though nominally protected by 
regulations of all sorts, has practically no rights in the soil. His 
rent is continually raised, he is oppressed and worried by every 
successive sub-proprietor, until he is actually forced out of his holding, 
and driven to take shelter in Nepal. A list of all the ryots who 
have abandoned their villages on account of the oppression of 
the sub-proprietors within the last ten years would be a suggestive 
document.” 

I have already shown the utter wreck which the introduction 
of British rule had brought on the social fabric in the North-West. 
An identical picture might be drawn from the official records of the 
state of things in Bombay. But I will not further tax the patience 
of my readers by attempting to do this now. Suffice it to say that, 
with the exception of the Punjab—a province too recently annexed 
to have experienced to the full the “incalculable blessings of British 
rule ”’—there was no part of our Indian Empire where the peasantry 
was not steeped in misery to the lips, where the families of the 
ancient nobility had not been stripped of their influence and their 
possessions by the lawlessness of the Government thinly veiled 
under a web of legal chicanery, where all classes of the people were 
not at the mercy of swarms of native officials compelled to eke out 
their scanty subsistence by fraud and extortion. What was styled 
“justice”? in our courts of law was habitually sold to the highest 
bidder. It was perhaps natural that an alien despotism like that of 
the British in India should attach a higher value to the collection of 
the taxes than to the administration of justice, but I doubt if many 
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governments calling themselves civilised have made the avowal 
with such cynical frankness as the Government of the East India 
Company. The judicial office was proverbially spoken of as “a 
refuge for the destitute.” Collectors who had not manifested 
sufficient energy and astuteness in the collection of the revenue were 
relegated to judicial duties as work better fitted to their demonstrated 
inability. Civilians of three or four years’ standing, and knowing 
nothing whatever of the country, and very little of the language, 
were empowered to try their “’prentice hand” upon the decision of 
questions involving the interests of many thousands of British 
subjects, which was just as if a medical student should learn dissec- 
tion by experiments on a living body. The decrees passed by these 
neophytes would be incredible but for the fact that they are to be 
found duly entered in the judicial records of the time. I give one 
by way of illustration. ‘‘ Plaintiff sued for Rs.55,270 due on a bond. 
The defendant denied the claim in toto. The judge nonsuited the 
plaintiff, and fined him Rs.55,270 for bringing the suit.” Added to 
all this physical misery, we must take into account the ceaseless 
sense of degradation inseparable from a condition of political 
servitude, the exasperating spectacle of a race of aliens appro- 
priating to themselves all the fat of the land, and prating for ever 
of their own virtues, their own abilities, and how very grateful the 
people of India ought to be for all that they (the strapgers) were 
doing for them. The camel’s back was already loaded almost to 
the point of breaking. There needed but the weight of a feather to 
produce a catastrophe, and this was supplied by the annexing policy 
of Lord Dalhousie. 

Sir Richard Temple argues about these annexations in a very 
curious fashion. He holds that Lord Dalhousie had a “ technical 
right” to annex any state he pleased upon the failure of natural 
heirs, but that “the questions of wisdom and policy were open to a 
debate.” So also the House of Commons may be said to have a 
“technical right” to pass a Bill confiscating the estates of all large 
landowners throughout the United Kingdom ; but, as Sir Richard 
cautiously remarks, “the wisdom and policy” of such a proceeding 
would be “open to a debate.” Again, Sir Richard Temple is of 
opinion that these annexations had no appreciable effect in producing 
the events of 1857, because “ the great native rulers,” as the Nizam, 
Scindia, Holkar, and others, ‘‘ remained faithful to the British cause.” 
But all that can be legitimately deduced from their abstention is the 
unpremeditated character of the uprising in favour of which I have 
been arguing all along. That these rulers were profoundly appalled 
by the grasping policy of Lord Dalhousie there is abundant evidence 
to prove, but I have not the space for its production here. The fact 
is, that when Lord Dalhousie expressed his conviction thatno man of 
common sense could question the policy of extinguishing a native 
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state whenever “a just opportunity” for so doing presented itself, he 
was simply revealing his own lack of political foresight. The fatal 
consequences of such a policy had been pointed out by the ablest of 
our Indian administrators—men who were thoroughly cognisant of 
the feelings of the population of these native states—by Sir Thomas 
Munro, Mr. Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Sleeman, and 
many others. What Lord Dalhousie and the advocates of annexation 
could not be brought to perceive was, that these native states were dear 
to those who inhabited them, and also to the people of India at large, 
as surviving evidences of a glory and a greatness which had departed. 
They could not understand that the dignity of independence might be 
as clearly perceived and as keenly relished by a native of India as 
by an Englishman or Scotchman. Sattara, in their eyes, was but so 
many square miles of territory ; and they lacked the imagination to 
appreciate what this remaining relic of the empire of Sivajee might 
be to those who resided in it. At the best, incorporation with the 
British Empire meant for the rulers and nobility of these petty states 
extinction and utter ruin, and for the people a sense of lowered 
dignity, a loss of self-respect, for which no material advantages could 
adequately compensate. But when, asa matter of fact, they saw in 
the spectacle of misery presented by the people under British rule, 
that even this poor compensation would be lacking to them, it is not 
difficult to divine with what despair and bitterness of spirit they 
heard that they were to be disposed of, like so many herds of cattle, 
for the advantage of the British bureaucracy. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that these gloomy anticipations were fully realised. Sir 
Richard Temple considers that the annexed states have since enjoyed 
‘countless blessings” in consequence of their annexation. I deny 
this most emphatically, and if time and space were at my disposal I 
could show that in almost all of these annexed states the struggle for 
existence is far harder now than it was under their native sovereigns. 
But at any rate, it cannot be denied that the immediate result of the 
annexation was to bring ruin upon thousands of innocent families in 
every class of life. The breaking up of a native court involved the 
destruction of a number of trades which supplied the wants of the 
court. It also threw out of employment crowds of military and 
other retainers, leaving them totally without the means of subsistence. 
At the same time the agricultural population found a swarm of 
harpies in the shape of rapacious native officials let loose upon 
them, who, as an Oudh landholder expressed it, ‘caused the name of 
the British Government to stink in the nostrils of the people.” This 
continued for a few years, and then mortal patience could endure no 
longer. The insurrection broke out, but we find it strictly limited 
to those parts of India on which the heavy hand of the British 
Government had weighed most heavily—to the North-West Pro- 
vinces, to Oudh, Rohilkhand, Jhansi, and Behar. R. D. Ossorn. 
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‘They be farre more in number, that love to read of great Armies, bloudy Battels, 
and many thousands slaine at once, then that minde the Art, by which the Affaires, 
both of Armies, and Cities, be condueted to their ends.’’—Hoxsgs, Preface to Thucydides. 


No good Brahman begins any literary work without a formula of 
salutation to Ganega, the elephant-headed patron-god of learning. 
In the West we are not so punctilious about forms; yet we might 
with some fitness open our undertakings in philosophy and science 
by saluting expressly or tacitly the memory of Aristotle. For, as 
Greece is to us the mother of almost everything that makes life 
worthy to be lived, so is Aristotle especially the father of science 
and scientific method; and during the centuries when the lessons 
of Greece were forgotten the name and work of Aristotle (used 
indeed in a manner and for purposes he would have marvelled at) 
were almost the only links that still bound the modern to the 
Hellenic world. With regard to our present subject Aristotle’s 
claim is evident and eminent. He has been recognised as the 
founder of political science by the general voice of posterity. There 
was political speculation before him, but it was he who first brought 
to bear on political phenomena the patient analysis and unbiassed 
research which are the proper marks and virtues of scientific inquiry. 
The science of politics, like so much else of our knowledge and 
endeavours to know, begins with Aristotle. In this as in other 
things his organizing genius consolidated the scattered material of 
his predecessors, and left a compact structure. From Aristotle 
onwards we shall now try to follow the fortunes and growth of this 
science. It is not a tale of continuous and rapid advance like the 
history of the exact sciences, or even of those natural sciences in 
which mathematical precision is not attainable. On the contrary, 
we shall find much wild speculation, and many grave mistakes. 
But we shall also find a good deal of real advance, if we attend to 
what has been done by scientific inquirers rather than what has 
been put forward under the name of science by social and political 
agitation, and do not allow the failures to blind our eyes to the 
success. 

Before we enter on the history it may be as well to take a rough 
general view of the place of the theory of politics in human know- 
ledge. Many persons would perhaps deny that there is any science 
of politics at all. If they meant that there is no body of rules from 
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which a Prime Minister may infallibly learn how to command a 
majority, they would be right as to the fact, but would betray a 
rather inadequate notion of what science is. There is a science of 
politics in the same sense, and to the same, or about the same, extent, 
as there is a science of morals. Whatever systematic moralists may 
have professed to think, it is at least doubtful whether systems of 
moral philosophy have been of much direct use in helping people 
to decide actual questions of conduct. For my own part, I would 
in a case of conscience rather consult a right-minded and sensible 
friend than any moral philosopher in the world. I should think 
neither the better nor the worse of his advice if he happened also 
to be a student of philosophy. Nevertheless few educated persons 
will refuse to admit that inquiry into the nature and origin of moral 
tules is legitimate and useful, or will maintain that the endeavour 
to refer them, historically or rationally, to general principles is 
altogether idle. Men, being moral beings, are led to reflect on the 
nature of right and wrong, and the functions of conscience ; being 
citizens, they are equally led to reflect on the nature of the state, 
the functions of government, and the origin and authority of civil 
obligation. This latter inquiry is indeed more practical than the 
other; for political theories of the most general kind often have 
considerable direct influence in public affairs, which cannot, I think, 
be said of ethical theories. The declaration of the Rights of Man by 
the French Constituent Assembly has certainly not been without 
practical effect. This consists of general statements of what men, 
as men, are entitled to and may justly demand. If true, the state- 
ments are of the utmost importance to politicians and legislators; 
if false, they are highly mischievous. In either case they purport 
to be propositions of political science. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
informed the world in 1848 that they were the crown and sum of all 
the political science of all former ages. Claiming such authority, 
and having in fact influenced men’s minds, the principles thus 
enounced cannot be merely disregarded; and it is} scientific 
criticism that must establish or refute them. To the persons who 
deny the necessity or possibility of philosophy it is a sufficient 
answer that at all events critical philosophy is needful for the 
exposure of philosophies falsely so called; and in the same way 
political science must and does exist, if it were only for the refuta- 
tion of absurd political theories and projects. 

To show how I conceive politics to fit into the general scheme of 
our knowledge, I adopt the old-fashioned division of the sciences 
into natural and moral. By this I do not mean to commit myself to 
any general doctrine. I do not see why there should be any one 
classification which is absolutely right in itself, or why we should 
not use different classifications for different purposes. From some 
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points of view it may be proper to neglect entirely the distinction I 
now mean to use, as is done, for example, by Mr. Herbert Spencer in 
his essay on the classification of the sciences. In ultimate analysis 
the distinction may be made to vanish. At present I do not want to 
carry matters to ultimate analysis, but to regard the study of politics 
as belonging to a kind of inquiries which for ordinary practical 
purposes are sufficiently well marked off from others. In the natural 
sciences we have to do with the material world, and man’s bodily 
organism as part thereof. In the moral sciences we have to do with 
man as intelligent, and to study the laws of his intelligent action. 
The general aim and method are the same—the discovery of truth by 
the reasoned investigation of facts; but the means are widely 
different. In the natural sciences the work is done, broadly speaking, 
on phenomena present to the senses and with instruments of manual 
use. In the moral sciences the matter is present only in reflection, 
and the instruments are language and books. Hence there are wide 
differences in the manner of the student’s work, the nature of the 
results, and the power of verifying them; and these are worth 
marking, if only to perceive that the comparative inexactness of the 
moral sciences is not the fault of the men who have devoted their 
abilities to them, but depends, as Aristotle already saw, on the 
nature of their subject-matter. The subdivisions of natural science do 
not now concern us.! The moral sciences may be divided into 


(1) Not attempting a complete division, I purposely leave much open: as whether 
the pure sciences of space and number should stand at the head of the physical sciences, 
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speculative and practical branches. In the former, we consider man 
as knowing and thinking; in the latter, as feeling and acting. It is 
questionable, again, if this division will hold in final analysis. My 
own opinion is that it will not, or that knowledge and action are not 
really separable; but it corresponds to a difference sufficiently obvious 
in the common course of life. For the speculative branch, or the 
laws of thought, we have logic (whatever its exact place among or 
beside the speculative sciences ought to be) and metaphysic, which 
leads us to the all-devouring question of questions—what knowledge 
is, and how it is possible at all. Thus from the theory of knowledge 
on the speculative side, as also from ethics on the practical. side, we 
are landed (or cast adrift might be thought by some the better 
phrase) on philosophy in the special sense, which is really apart from 
the sciences, both moral and natural; for the organized knowledge 
of particular kinds of phenomena cannot include the analysis of 
knowledge itself. This I mention, by the way, just to show that 
philosophy will not be exorcised by any ingenious arrangement of 
the sciences. She laughs at the pitchfork of Auguste Comte, and 
comes back at every turn, taking her revenge in a thousand ways on 
the blunders of popular thinking. Psychology belongs in a manner 
to both the speculative and the practical branch, being intimately 
connected alike with metaphysics and with ethics. On the practical 
side we may regard it as the study of man’s action considered simply 
as an individual. But then we cannot be content with studying men 
as individuals. They live together in societies, and we know of no 
time when they did not. Hence the actions of man in society are 
the subject of a further kind of study, which is now commonly called 
Sociology. The word is offensive to scholars as being a barbarously 
formed hybrid ;* and although it is too late to quarrel with anybody 
for using it, I should prefer Economy as a general name for the study 
of men’s common life short of specific reference to the State. Such 
usage of the term corresponds pretty closely to Aristotle’s. An im- 
portant branch of this is what we all know as political economy, 
remarkable as the one department of the moral sciences which has 
assumed a semi-exact character. Another branch is ethics, if with 
the Greeks we regard ethics as dealing essentially with man in his 
relations to his fellow-men. And indeed, whatever may be thought 
or be set apart by themselves, as not dealing with any one fact of nature but fixing the 
general conditions of exact knowledge of the external world. Again, I offer no opinion 
about logic, save that it belongs to the speculative as distinct from the practical side of 
the moral sciences. There is a question (analogous to that of the pure sciences) 
whether it is a special science at all, and further and very difficult questions of its 
relation to psychology and metaphysics. 

(1) If such a Latin word could exist at all, it could only mean a science of partner- 
ships or alliances. One must not push these objections too far, however. Suicide, as 


was once pointed out by the Cambridge opponent of a Latin thesis, “‘ Recte statuit 
Paleius de suicidiis,’ could as a Latin word mean nothing but killing swine. 
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of the existence of absolute or purely self-regarding duties, or of the 
possibility of a moral sense arising otherwise than in society, it is 
undoubted that the great bulk of moral duties have regard to other 
persons. Without passing judgment on. controverted questions, 
therefore, we may practically class ethics as a social science. Lastly, 
we come to consider man not only as a member of society, but as a 
member of some particular society organized in a particular way, 
and exercising supreme authority over its members ; in other words, 
we consider man as a citizen, and the citizen in his relations to the 
State. Thus the field is indicated for the science of politics: a 
science dealing with matter so rich and various that from the begin- 
ning it has been embarrassed by this weight of wealth. Its sub- 
divisions will be more conveniently mentioned when we arrive at the 
period of its history in which they become distinct. It is enough to 
say now that the foundation and general constitution of the State, 
the forms and administration of government, and the principles and 
method of legislation seem naturally to fall asunder as heads under 
which the topics of political science may be grouped, though a 
strictly accurate and exclusive division is hardly possible; and we 
must add as another head, more clearly marked off from all these, the 
consideration of the State as a single and complete unit of a higher 
order, capable of definite relations to other like units. 

Aristotle, as we have said, is the founder of the science; but not 
even the greatest of men can make a science out of nothing, and a 
word of remembrance must be given to the men and the conditions 
that made Aristotle’s work possible. There cannot be a theory of 
constitutions and statesmanship until civilised politics and states- 
men exist in fact, any more than there can be a theory of ethics 
unless in a society which is already moral. Political speculation 
was suggested and invited by the variety of political constitutions 
existing in Greek cities, and most of all by the brilliant political 
activity and resource displayed in the city of cities, where in art, in 
letters, and in civil life the power and beauty of Hellenic genius 
came to their full height; the city which our own Milton, an artist 
in spite of his Puritanism, celebrated as the eye of Greece,’ and a 
living English poet, who has studied Greek poetry and art as deeply 
as Milton, and more freely, has sung of in lines not unworthy of her 
own tragedians :— 

‘The fruitful immortal anointed adored 
Dear city of men without master or lord, 
Fair fortress and fostress of sons born free, 
Who stand in her sight and in thine, O sun, 


Slaves of no man, subjects of none ; 
A wonder enthroned on the hills and sea, 


(1) True, it is by the mouth of Satan; but Milton constantly neglects the caution 
expressed at a later time about letting the devil have the best tunes. 
VOL. XXXII. N.S. Q 
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A maiden crowned with a fourfold glory 
That none from the pride of her head may rend, 
Violet and olive-leaf purple and hoary, 
Song-wreath and story the fairest of fame, 
Flowers that the winter can blast not or bend; 
A light upon earth as the sun’s own flame, 

A name as his name, 
Athens, a praise without end.” 

Pericles was the first of Athenian statesmen, and one of the 
greatest statesmen who have ever lived. The speech delivered by 
him at the funeral of the Athenians who fell in the first campaign 
of the Peloponnesian war, and related by Thucydides, contains a 
description and an ideal of the State which, though sketched out in 
bold and broad lines and for popular effect, may help us to the 
knowledge of the soil that was ready for Plato and Aristotle to till. 
We cannot be sure, indeed, that Pericles actually spoke the words 
attributed to him by Thucydides; but we may be sure, at the very 
least, that they are such as Thucydides thought Pericles likely to 
say, and an Athenian audience to approve: and, considering the 
publicity and solemnity of the occasion, and the number of persons 
(Thucydides himself, in all probability, being among them) who 
must have preserved a vivid memory of what they heard, I am 
much disposed to think that we have in Thucydides a substantially 
correct account of what Pericles did say. What the student of 
politics has to note is this: there runs all through the speech the 
conception of the city, not as a mere dwelling-place or provision for 
material security, but as the sphere of man’s higher activity. There 
is embodied in the city, in its laws, customs, and institutions, a 
pattern and ideal of life for the citizen. And the glory of Athens is 
that her ideal is better than others; Athens has reached the highest 
pitch of civilisation yet attained, and is a school for all Hellas. She 
aims at producing a better type of man than other cities; natural 
abilities being equal, man’s faculties are more fully and variously 
developed at Athens than anywhere else. And this is effected, not 
by a pedantic and irksome course of training (after the fashion of 
the Lacedemonian enemy),' but by the free and generous education 
of a refined life. ‘We aim,” said Pericles, “at a life beautiful 
without extravagance, and contemplative without unmanliness ; 
wealth is in our eyes a thing not for ostentation, but for reasonable 
use ; and it is not the acknowledgment of poverty we think dis- 
graceful, but the want of endeavour to avoid it””—words from which 


(1) The Spartans have had their day of glorification from rhetoricians and second- 
hand scholars. To me they have always appeared the most odious impostors in the 
whole history of antiquity. Even in the military art to which they sacrificed every- 
thing else they were repeatedly distanced by others, as witness their discomfiture by 
the light infantry of the Athenian Iphicrates: and with all their pretentious discipline 
they produced in the whole course of their wars only two officers who are known to 
have been gentlemen, Brasidas and Callicratidas. 
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our modern society still has much to learn. And it was this lofti- 
ness of aim, this appreciation of the worth of human life, which 
justified Athens in aiming likewise at primacy among the Greek 
states. If Pericles had used the jargon of modern diplomacy, he 
would have said that Athens had a mission to fulfil in holding up 
the best attainable exemplar of a civilised community. And there- 
fore he bade the Athenians to quit themselves like men for a city 
dear to them by such titles, and to be strong in their father’s 
renown and in their own courage, knowing that their renown too 
would be preserved, not by the praise of poets, which may be idle or 
exaggerated, but by the lasting marks of their achievements in 
history. On this part of the speech we cannot dwell now ; but one 
may be allowed to hope that no Englishman reads it without feeling 
a glow of something more than cosmopolitan sympathy for the men 
who delivered Hellas from the invincible armada of the Persian 
despot, and carried the name and fame of Athens wherever their 
ships could sail.* 

The conception of the State, then, was a very living reality to the 
Athenians among whom Socrates was born and lived. And of the 
many subjects on which Socrates was never tired of questioning and 
discoursing, we may suppose that this was not the least interesting 
to his hearers. Yet we have no direct evidence that he dwelt much 
on it. Wecan only suspect from Plato that he had more to say of 
it than Xenophon lets us know. Xenophon reported only what he 
could understand, and probably we shall never know what we have 
lost by Xenophon being a man of timid and commonplace mind—a 
man who deserved (to say the worst of him at once) to become half 
a Lacedemonian and forget how to write Attic. Whatever may be 
the reason, we find in any case but slender beginnings of political 
science in the conversations of Socrates as reported by him. The 
passage where Socrates enforces obedience to the laws as they stand, 
comparing a citizen who disregards the law because it may be changed 
to a soldier who runs away in battle because there may be peace,” 
may be said to contain a doctrine of civil allegiance. We also find 
a roughly-sketched classification of forms of government.’ The 
names given are royalty (BaovAeia), tyranny, aristocracy, plutocracy, 
and democracy. The terms monarchy and oligarchy do not occur 
here, but appear in Plato’s Politicus. It was Plato likewise who 


(1) An Index Expurgatorius, I understand, is being prepared under the auspices of the 
Universal Rose-water and Anti-State Society, in which the funeral oration of Pericles 
(together with Sir W. Raleigh’s Last Fight of the Revenge, Shakespeare's King Henry V., 
Mr. Freeman’s chapter on the Battle of Hastings, Mr. Kinglake’s Invasion of the 
Crimea, the greater part of the historical books of the Old Testament, the whole of the 
Homeric poems, and other suchlike immoral publications) will hold a prominent place. 

(2) Xen. Mem., iv. 4, 14. 

(3) Op. cit., iv. 6, 12. 
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first worked out the theory, lightly touched by Socrates, that govern- 
ment is a special art, and, like all other special arts, can be rightly 
exercised only by competent persons.’ This is a branch of the 
general Socratic doctrine that excellence of every kind, including 
moral virtue, is analogous to that excellence in particular skilled 
occupation which, as everybody knows, can be acquired by the 
appropriate kind of discipline, and cannot be acquired otherwise. 
Socrates appears to have used this application of the doctrine by way 
of practical exhortation to those who possessed political power to 
take politics seriously. Plato developed it into fanciful aspirations, 
which he himself acknowledged to be impracticable, for government 
by an absolute and perfectly wise despot, who, not being bound by 
inflexible general rules, will do what is absolutely fitting in every 
case that occurs.” The elaborate construction of an ideal common- 
wealth in his Republic proceeds on similar principles. Of course, 
under the actual conditions of life, political franchises cannot be 
adjusted according to political competence, even if an infallible judge 
of competence could be found: and the only application that can be 
made of the position laid down by Socrates is to endeavour to secure, 
as far as may be, that the conditions of competent judgment shall 
not be wanting to those who must in any case have political power. 
Lord Sherbrooke’s injunction to educate our masters is thoroughly 
Socratic both in spirit and in form. 

The Platonic Republic, I think, must be considered as a brilliant 
exercise of philosophical imagination, not as a contribution to 
political science. Plato’s latest work, the Laws, appears to have been 
intended as a kind of compromise between the ideas of the Republic 
and the conditions of practical politics. In this it was not successful. 
Except that it stimulated Aristotle’s criticism, it took no definite 
place in the development of systematic thinking on political matters. 
Moreover, it is hardly too much to say that Plato never got to the 
point of having a theory of the State at all. Inthe Politicus he seeks 
to determine the character of the ideal statesman, and touches only 
by a kind of afterthought on actual and practically possible forms of 
government. It would be best of all to be governed by a perfectly 
wise ruler unfettered by any laws whatever ; but it is worst of all to 
be in the hands of a ruler who has not wisdom and is not restrained 
by law. The wise governor whom the philosopher desires being 
hardly to be discovered in the world as it exists, government by fixed 
laws is accepted as, though a clumsy business in itself, more tolerable 
than the tyranny which is the only practical alternative. In the 
Republic, again, Plato starts from the character of individual men 
and its formation. As a Greek naturally would, and as we have 
seen that Pericles did, he regarded this as largely depending on 


(1) Op. cit., iii. 9, 10. (2) Plat. Polit., 294. 
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the type and institutions of the State in which the individual was a 
citizen. The individual is for Plato the city in miniature; and to 
define the notion of justice, the problem by which the dialogue of the 
Republic is opened, and to the solution of which the whole discussion 
is ostensibly auxiliary, he magnifies the individual into the State. 
In order to construct the perfect citizen Plato finds himself under the 
need of constructing the State itself. This point of view left its 
mark impressed upon the work of Aristotle, in whose treatise on 
politics, as we now have it, the theory of education occupies one- 
eighth of the whole: an indefensible arrangement according to 
modern ideas, giving to the subject, as it does, too much for an in- 
cidental consideration, and too little for a monograph. It is better, 
however, to have one’s theory of education not exactly in the right 
place than to have none at all, which last is about the condition in 
which we moderns have been since the tradition of the Renaissance 
sank into an unintelligent routine. 

Aristotle struck out a new and altogether different path. In the 
first place he made the capital advance of separating ethics from 
politics. Not only is this not done in the Platonic writings, but the 
very opposite course is taken in the Republic: man is treated asa 
micropolis, and the city is the citizen writ large. Another and 
hardly less important point in Aristotle’s favour is his method of 
dealing with political facts and problems. Without abandoning the 
ideal construction of the State as it ought to be, he sets himself to 
make out the natural history of the State as it is. He begins not 
with an ideal, but with the actual conditions of human society and 
the formation of governments. He made a full and minute study of 
the existing constitutions of Greek cities, and thus collected a great 
body of information and materials, unhappily lost to the modern 
world. And we regret the loss the more keenly in that we know 
how accurate Aristotle was, and feel more at home with him than 
with those who went before him or came after him. Plato’s splendour 
of imagination and charm of language have indeed deserted us ; but we 
get an exact observation of men and things and a sound practical 
judgment, which set us on firm ground and assure us of solid 
progress. A balloon is a very fine thing if you are not anxious to 
go anywhere in particular; a road is common, and the travelling on 
it may be tedious, but you come to the journey’s end. Plato is a 
man in a balloon who hovers over a new land, and now and then 
catches a commanding view of its contours through the mist. Aris- 
totle is the working colonist who goes there and makes the roads. 
The more one considers his work, the more one appreciates his good 
sense, his tact in dealing with a question in the best way possible to 
him under the given conditions, and his candour towards the reader. 
When he does not see his way to critical analysis, or does not care 
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just then and there to undertake it, and builds upon the data given 
by common language and opinion, he frankly tells us what he is 
doing. He always knows exactly what he is undertaking, and 
works with careful reference to his particular object. His practical 
insight is very seldom at fault." Even those points in Aristotle’s 
work which are so trite by incessant quotation and allusion that we 
are now apt to think them obvious have been repeatedly shown to be 
neither obvious nor superfluous by the most conclusive of all evidence 
—the mistakes of clever men who have disregarded them. 

These merits are conspicuously shown in the general introduction 
which forms the first book of Aristotle’s Politics. He plunges 
without preface, as his manner is, into the analytical inquiry. A 
State is a community, and every community exists for the sake of 
some benefit to its members (for all human action is for the sake of 
obtaining some apparent good) : the State is that kind of community 
which has for its object the most comprehensive good. The State 
does not differ from a household, as some imagine, only in the 
number of its members. We shall see this by examining its 
elements. To begin at the beginning, man cannot exist in 
solitude; the union of the two sexes is necessary for life being 
continued at all, and a system of command and obedience for 
its being led in safety. Thus the relations of husband and wife, 
master and servant, determine the household. Households coming 
together make a village or tribe. The rule of the eldest male of the 
household is the primitive type of monarchy. Then we get the 
State as the community of a higher order in which the village or 
tribe is a unity. It is formed to secure life, it continues in order to im- 
prove life.? Hence—and this is Aristotle’s first great point—the State 
is not an affair of mere convention. It is the natural and necessary 
completion of the process in which the family is a step. The family 
and the village community are not independent or self-sufficient ; we 
look to the State for an assured social existence. The State is a 
natural institution in a double sense: first, as imposed on man by 
the general and permanent conditions of his life; then it is the only 
form of life in which he can do the most he is capable of. Man 


(1) I may mention an instance that occurs to me in detail. In Eth. Nic., v. 8 
(where, though the book is not of Aristotle’s own writing, the matter may be taken as 
Aristotelian), the harm that may be done by one person to another is classified under 
four degrees. These are arvxnua, or pure misadventure; aydprnpa, or injury by 
negligence, where the harm might have been foreseen (drav pr) wapaddywe) ; adixnua, 
or injury wilful but not premeditated; and ddicia or poxOnpia, where the injury is 
deliberate. If the notes taken by me many years ago of the late Mr. Cope’s lectures 
(to which I here acknowledge my great obligation for what I know of the Politics) are 
correct, Mr. Cope thought this last distinction over-refined. But this, as well as the 
whole classification, corresponds to the gradation attempted by the law of modern 
civilised countries with a closeness which, considering the rudimentary state of public 
law in Aristotle’s time, deserves admiration rather than criticism. 

(2) yevopévn pév rov Ziv Evexev, odca 62 row cd Ziv. 
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is born to be a citizen —”AvOpwros guser moAiTiKxov (wor. 
There is hardly a saying in Greek literature so well worn as this; 
nor is there any which has worn better, or which better deserved to 
become a proverb. It looks simple enough, but it is one of the 
truths in which we go on perceiving more significance the more our 
knowledge increases. This is a thing which happens even in the 
exact sciences. The full importance of Newton’s Third Law of 
Motion, as enounced and explained by himself, escaped his con- 
temporaries, and was not realised even by the leaders of science until 
a new light was thrown on it by the development of the modern 
doctrine of energy. Newton’s law, in Newton’s own form, has 
now been restored by Sir W. Thomson and Prof. Tait to its rightful 
place in the forefront of mathematical physics. And we may con- 
fidently expect that our children will find more wisdom and light in 
Charles Darwin’s writings than we have as yet found. So, too, in 
philosophy, we hear that among students in Germany “ Back to 
Kant” has become a kind of watchword; and Prof. Max Miller has 
gone out of his way to produce, with labour which would have been 
great even for a man with nothing else to do, a new translation of 
Kant’s master-work in the centenary year of its original publication. 
This does not mean that philosophy has been barren ever since Kant, 
but that the years of a century, even a century remarkable for 
philosophical interest and activity, are all too short for us to have 
taken the full measure of a man of Kant’s greatness. And in our 
present case of Aristotle we may well say that twenty centuries have 
been none too much ; for there have been times once and again when 
there was sore need of a wise and sober man to cry “ Back to 
Aristotle” to nations deluded by specious political fallacies, and 
no such man was found. 

This axiom of Aristotle contradicts by anticipation the worst and 
the most widely spread of modern errors—the theory of the Social 
Contract, which, consistently worked out, can lead to nothing but 
individualism run mad and pure anarchy. Should there be, says 
Aristotle, a really cityless man (as distinct from one who has lost 
political standing by misadventure; Aristotle was probably thinking 
of the common case of exile, or of the total subversion which had 
befallen his own native city), what can we say of such an one? He 
must be either superhuman or beneath contempt; he must be ina 
natural state of war, with his hand against every man. Now this 
“amoXus, the clanless and masterless man whom Aristotle regards as 
a kind of monster, is identical with the natural man of Hobbes and 
Rousseau. He is the unit out of whom, if there be only enough of 
them, theorists of the Social Contract school undertake to build up 
the State. This is an enterprise at which Aristotle would have 
stared and gasped. We have seen pretty well what comes of it. 
Rousseau and the Social Contract have had their innings in revolu- 
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tionary France ; and I think we have by this time ample warrant of 
experience for saying that Aristotle was right, and Hobbes and 
Rousseau (assuming for the moment that we have the real mind of 
Hobbes in Hobbes as commonly understood) were altogether wrong. 

Thus in Aristotle’s view the State is natural and necessary to 
man; in the rational order it is even prior to the individual man, 
since man cannot live a complete or even tolerable life apart from 
the State. Inasmuch as the State is composed of households, pre- 
liminary questions arise which Aristotle includes in the general 
term Economy (the ordering of the oixia, which is the component 
unit of the 7oXis) ; these amount to the study of society apart from 
the particular form of government. There is nothing or next to 
nothing, left to be said about Aristotle’s much-discussed defence of 
slavery, which comes in at this point. The English reader will do 
well to bear in mind that Aristotle justifies slavery only under con- 
ditions which, if applied in practice, would have greatly mitigated 
the institution as it existed in his time. Of more permanent interest 
is the sketch of what Aristotle calls the art of trade or wealth- 
getting (xpyuatiotixy)—an art which, in his view, is not included 
in that of the general conduct of social life, but is separate and 
auxiliary to it. It would be going rather too far to call Aristotle the 
father of political economy on the strength of this incidental discus- 
sion. But it is quite plain that he had a shrewd notion of the 
scientific handling of economical problems. In particular there are 
some clear and thoroughly sound remarks on exchange and currency. 
Lord Sherbrooke (whose bad words for classical studies are after all 
only amantium ire) cited them with the happiest effect the other day 
in a paper on Bimetallism. Aristotle goes wrong, indeed, on the 
matter of the interest of money, and professed moralists and states- 
men went wrong for many centuries after him. It is not yet a 
generation since our own usury laws were finally repealed. Economy, 
however, is treated by Aristotle as a purely subordinate study, 
auxiliary to the general welfare of the State and the promotion of 
the most desirable type of life. Modern economists have found it 
necessary to work out their problems as if wealth were an end in 
itself, leaving statesmen to take up the results and place them in 
their due relation to the wider purposes and aims of society. But 
this leads to some danger of forgetting that there really are other 
and higher aims in life, and notwithstanding Aristotle’s economical 
errors, we may do well to take a lesson from him herein, or rather 
from the Greeks : for on this point Aristotle represents the universal 
feeling of the cultivated Greek society of his time. 

Before entering upon any details on his own account, Aristotle 
clears the way by criticism of some earlier political speculations, 
Plato’s and others. What he says of the community of goods and 
so forth in Plato’s Republic is open to the remark that Plato was 
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constructing an ideal which he knew to be impracticable, and 
Aristotle criticises as if he were dealing with a practical proposal. 
But the intrinsic value of Aristotle’s opinions is not affected by this, 
nor has it been in any way diminished by the lapse of time and growth 
of experience. His decisive condemnation of communism remains as 
forcible, as just, and I fear it must be said as necessary, as ever it 
was. No one has better expressed what in our own time has been 
called the magic of ownership. ‘Carefulness is least in that which 
is common to most: for men take thought in the chief place for 
their own, and less for the common stock.” Duly regulated private 
ownership combines the supposed advantages of communism with 
those of several enjoyment. The higher and only true communism 
for men in society is that of the proverb, “ Friends’ goods are com- 
mon.” How to foster and maintain a state of generous friendship in 
which a man shall give and take in turn of the good things of life, 
so that property shall in effect be several in title, but common in use 
—that is the high social problem which the communist evades and 
the true statesman must attack. ‘Moreover, the pleasure we take 
in anything is increased beyond expression when we esteem it our 
own ; and I conceive that the individual’s affection for himself is by 
no means casual, but is of man’s very nature.” * Aristotle goes on to 
show that the grievances which are now the communist’s stock-in- 
trade, as much as they were in his time, have no necessary or real 
connection with the existence of private property ; and in the course 
of this criticism he repeats his warning that the State is not to be 
considered as a mere magnified family, nor yet as an alliance of 
independent and similar individuals, but as a specific organism made 
up of divers parts, all working together, and each fitted for its own 
proper function. A scheme for the division of property among the 
citizens in equal shares, which had acquired some reputation in 
Aristotle’s day, is dealt with by him in the same spirit. He goes 
straight to the root of the matter with a piercing question. It is all 
very well, he says, to make plans for equal distribution, or for limiting 
the amount of property that may be held by one owner, but supposing 
it done, the deaths and births of a single generation will bring about 
an altered relation of citizens to property, and upset all your calcu- 
lations. After the question of property you will have a question of 
population before you; and how do you mean to dispose of that? 
Again, it is idle to talk of equality for its own sake, as if it were an 
absolute good: an equality in pinching poverty would not help us 
much. Nor would all be done even if you could fix exactly the 
reasonable and sufficient portion, and give everybody that ; “ it is of 
more importance to equalise men’s wants than their substance.” 
This is another of Aristotle’s deep and pregnant sayings; forgetful- 
ness of it has made shipwreck of many splendid expectations. It 


(1) Pol., ii. 5, 5—8. 
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would be impracticable in this place, and for the purpose now in 
hand, to follow into more detail Aristotle’s discussion of ideal and 
actual constitutions. Enough has been said to give some sort of 
general notion of his critical method. 

Still less shall we attempt to follow Aristotle into the special 
part of his work, where he considers the institution of a model State 
and the several possible types of government. But there remains 
something of the general part to which we may give a word. The 
third book of the Politics still deals with preliminary questions. It 
fixes the general terminology and classification of forms of govern- 
ment (which, let us note in passing, have been retained in use ever 
since), and includes a discussion corresponding to what we now call 
the theory of sovereignty. One incidental question is, what do we 
mean by a citizen? Who isa citizen in the full sense? The full 
citizen, in Aristotle’s meaning, is defined by the right to take part 
in legislation and the administration of justice. This corresponds 
with curious exactness to the old English notion of the “lawful 
man ;” and it corresponds very nearly to the modern understanding 
of political franchises in constitutional countries, though neither 
Aristotle nor any one for many centuries later had thought of the 
indirect form of legislative power conferred by the right of sending 
representatives to form a legislative assembly. In the Greek view 
the size of the State was limited by the number of citizens who 
could effectually take a direct part in public affairs. Babylon was 
all within one wall, but it was not a city in the proper Greek sense ; 
that is not a city which can be taken by an invader at one end (as 
the tale went of Babylon) a couple of days before the other end 
knows of it." What then constitutes the identity of a State, since 
lying within a ring-fence will not? Is it continuity of race within 
the manageable compass of a State, as the river is the same though 
the ‘particles of water are constantly changing? Neither is this 
enough, says Aristotle; for a tragic and a comic chorus are not the 
same, though the men who perform in them may be the same. 
Continuity of constitution is also needful. After a revolution which 
changes the type of government there is no longer the same State, 
though it may be called by the same name. Aristotle was obviously 
not thinking of international relations, which would be entirely 
confused by applying this test ; for example, all treaties to which 
France was a party would have been annulled over and over again 
in the course of the past century. But no theory of the relations of 
independent States to one another was put into shape until long 


(1) Pol., iii. 3,5. The collection of geographically continuous parishes covered 
with buildings in the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent which is called London 
in popular language would have been a hopelessly bewildering object to an old Greek ; 


but of one thing he would have been sure, and rightly, that nothing could well be less 
like a 76Atc. 
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after this time. From Aristotle’s pure natural-history point of 
view there is much to be said for drawing the line where he 
does. 

Again, having defined the citizen and the city, where shall we 
find our criterion of the merit of particular constitutions? The 
answer is clear and simple. A normal or right constitution is that 
which is framed and administered for the common good of all, 
whether the sovereign power be with one, with few, or with the 
many. A constitution framed in the exclusive interest of a class, 
even though it be a majority of the whole, is wrongful and perverse. 
Royalty, aristocracy, and commonwealth (oAvteia) are the normal 
forms; their respective corruptions are tyranny, oligarchy, and 
democracy—tyranny being a monarchical government worked for 
the advantage of the monarch over all subjects; oligarchy, the 
government of a privileged class for the advantage of the rich over 
the poor; and democracy, the government of the multitude for the 
advantage of the poor over the rich. TJyranny is still always used 
in a bad sense, and oligarchy generally; but as to democracy 
Aristotle’s distinction has fallen out of political language, perhaps 
because his term for the normal state was not specific enough. In 
English there would be no difficulty in using commonwealth or 
republic in Aristotle’s good sense, and democracy in his bad one; but 
it has never been done. 

A last word may be added on the Greek ideal of the State, if it 
should still be thought we have nothing to learn from it. In his 
latest publication Mr. Herbert Spencer bids us look forward to a 
state of ultimate enlightenment on political matters, in which “law 
will have no other justification than that gained by it as maintainer 
of the conditions to complete life in the associated state.” This is 
almost as much as to say that, after all this time, we are at last 
coming up to the level of Aristotle, or we might indeed say of Pericles. 
For in Aristotle’s view “complete life in the associated state” 
is precisely the end and aim of government. It is what the city 
exists for, and a government which does not honestly aim at it has 
no business to exist. All other ends are subordinate to this. The 
other ends or reasons assigned in later times (and Mr. Spencer seems 
to think that they are such as would now be assigned by most 
people) would have appeared to Aristotle absurd or irrelevant.’ In 
fairness to ourselves, however, we must remember that the problem 
of modern statecraft is of much greater extent and more formidable 
complexity than those of Greek political philosophers. After all, 
the citizens for whose welfare Aristotle conceived the State to exist 
were, even in the most democratic of constitutions, a limited and 
privileged class, They are people of leisure and culture, not living 


(1) The egal doctrine of the authority of law is a different matter altogether. It 
belongs to the theory of sovereignty, which we shall come to later. 
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by the work of their hands. To make a true citizen of the worker 
in mechanical arts, the handicraftsman who has not leisure, is 
thought by Aristotle a hopeless task, and this even with reference to 
the skilled and finer kinds of work. The grosser kind of labour is 
assumed to be done by slaves, who are wholly outside the sphere of 
political right. Not that Aristotle would neglect the welfare of 
inferior freemen or even of slaves. He would have the statesman 
make them comfortable, and bring them as near happiness as their 
condition admits. But of happiness in the true sense they are 
incapable. We have swept away these restrictions, and find our- 
selves applying the ideal of a Greek city to our vast and hetero- 
geneous modern political structures—a tremendous extension of the 
difficulties. If we are not much more successful than the Greeks, 
the task is greater and the aim higher. 

Aristotle was in a singularly favourable position for his political 
studies. By circumstances in no way touching his personal credit, 
he was discharged from taking an active part in public affairs. He 
could survey the Greek world as a disinterested observer, and the 
tranquillity produced by the establishment of Macedonian supremacy 
gave increased opportunities of observation, while the practical ex- 
tinction of Greek independence had not yet borne its fruit in the 
visible decay of public life. After Aristotle’s time the decay spread 
rapidly, and its effects were striking. His immediate successors are 
said to have worked on the theory of politics, but their books are 
lost, and very little seems to be known of their results. In the later 
Greek schools political speculation became stagnant. The old public 
spirit was supplanted by a kind of cosmopolitan indifference. The 
Roman conqueror was regarded by the Greek rhetoricians as the 
ruling Englishman in India is now regarded by the Brahman—as a 
masterful barbarian sent by the fates, whose acts and institutions 
were of no importance to the philosophic mind." Whatever genuine 
philosophical interest was left ran to the study of ethics, and that as 
a study regarding the conduct, not of man as a citizen, but simply of 
man living among men. In many things the post-Aristotelian 
schools not merely failed to make any advance on what Aristotle 
had left, but fell back from the point he had reached. Accordingly 
they contributed to political science nothing worth mentioning. In 
Epicurus we may find a rudimentary form of the Social Contract ; ? 
and the Stoics had one fine idea, that of the world as a kind of great 
city in which individual cities were like households. This idea (which 
is more than once used by Cicero) might, under other conditions, have 
led them to consider the relations of independent states to one 


(1) Of course there were exceptions among thoughtful Greeks. But I believe it is 
generally true that no Greek author through the whole period of Roman dominion 
shows any interest in Latin literature, or treats the Romans as intellectual equals. 

(2) cvvOnnn ric bwép Tov pr) BAaTrav pndt BAawrecOa, 
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another, and perhaps to develop something like international law. 
But there were no independent states left; there was only the 
Roman power which had absorbed all the civilised world, surrounded 
by dimly known and more or less barbarous tribes and kingdoms. In 
the early Roman period there is one example of a Greek who made a 
serious study of Roman institutions, Polybius. His panegyric of the 
Roman constitution is remarkable as presenting, in a distinct form 
and concrete application, the theory of mixed and balanced powers 
which was so much in vogue with British publicists of the 
eighteenth century, and is hardly yet obsolete among their Conti- 
nental imitators. 

The Romans were great as rulers and administrators, and they 
created systematic law. But in philosophy they were simply the 
pupils and imitators of the Greeks, and showed themselves as little 
capable of invention in politics as in any other branch. Cicero, a 
man both of letters and of affairs, devoted a considerable part of his 
life to making Latin a philosophical language. He succeeded admir- 
ably in transcribing the current ideas of the Greek schools, especially 
those of the Stoics, in a language far more attractive and eloquent 
than that of his post-Aristotelian models. More than this he did 
not attempt, and in any case did not achieve. Nobody that I know 
of has yet succeeded in discovering a new idea in the whole of Cicero’s 
philosophical or semi-philosophical writings; and the portions of his 
work on the Commonwealth which have come down to us in a frag- 
mentary state are no exception to this. His theory was mainly 
Stoic, and the chief peculiarity of the work was a pretty full historical 
discussion of the Roman constitution, which, after the example of 
Polybius, he praised as combining the merits of all forms of govern- 
ment. Even Roman law, the really great and original work of 
Roman intellect, owes something of its theoretical form to Greek 
philosophy—how much it is not our business to consider in this place. 
Jurisprudence is a branch of politics, but too peculiar a branch for its 
history to be dwelt on in a general sketch like the present. But the 
Greeks themselves, as we have just said, ceased to produce anything 
of vital interest. The overmastering might of the Roman empire, 
levelling men of all kindreds and nations in a common subjection, 
finished the work which the Macedonian supremacy had begun, and 
with political independence the scientific study of politics became 
extinct. It was a sleep of many centuries that followed, broken 
only by half-conscious stirrings in the Middle Ages. There were 
brilliant attempts and notable precursors. But there was no serious 
revival of interest in the theory of politics until the Renaissance ; 
and the definite new birth of political thinking, and its consecutive 
growth in forms adapted to the civilisation of modern Europe, may 
fairly be dated from Hobbes, and at most cannot be put back earlier 
than Machiavelli. FREDERICK Potcock. 





PASSIONLESS REFORMERS. 


THE mention of the poor brings up, to most people’s minds, scenes 
of suffering, want, and misery. The vast number of people who, 
while poor in money, are rich in life’s good, who live quiet, 
thoughtful, dignified lives, are forgotten, and the word “ poor” means 
to many only the class which we may call degraded. But the first 
class is by far the largest, and the wide East End of London 
(which the indolent think of only as revolting) contains at a rough 
calculation, say, twenty of the worthy poor to one of the degraded 
poor. It is curious how widely spread is the reverse idea. Many 
times have I been asked if I am not “afraid to walkin East London,” 
and an article on the People’s Entertainment Society aroused, not 
unjustly, the anger of the East London people at the writer’s descrip- 
tions of them and of her fears for her personal safety while standing 
in the Mile End Road! One lady, after a visit to St. George’s-in-the- 
East and Stepney, expressed great astonishment to find that the 
people lived in houses. She had expected that they abode, not 
exactly in tents, but in huts, old railway carriages, caravans, or 
squatted against a wall. My East London friends will be glad to 
know that she went back a wiser and not a sadder woman; having 
learnt that riches are not necessary to refinement; that some of 
the noblest characters are developed under the enforced self-control 
of an income of a pound or thirty shillings a week; that love lived 
side by side with poverty, without thought of exit by the window, 
though poverty had trodden a beaten path through the door; and 
that books and ideas, though not plentiful enough to become toys, 
were read, loved, and lived with until they became part of the being 
of their possessor. 

But distinct from this class, among whom we can count some of 
our best friends and noblest examples of life, there is the class of 
degraded poor. Here the want is not so much a want of money 
(some of the trades, such as hawking, flower-selling, shoe-blacking, 
occasionally bringing in as much as from ten to twenty shillings a 
day) as the want of the common virtues of ordinary life. The mere 
intellectual conception of principle, as such, is absent ; they have no 
moral ideal ; spirituality to them is as little understood in idea as in 
word. Sinning with sensual, low brutal sin, is the commonest, the to- 
be-expected course. The standard has got reversed, and those who 
have turnings towards, and vague aspirations for, better things, too 
often find it impossible to give these feelings practical expression in 
a society where wrong is upheld by public opinion ; where the only 
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test of right is the avoidance of being “ nabbed” by the police ; and 
the highest law is that expressed by the police magistrate. 

How can we raise these people to enjoy spiritual life? Too often 
their symptoms are mistaken for their disease. In times of illness, 
bad weather, or depression of their particular trade, their poverty is 
the one apparent fact about them, and tender-hearted people rush 
eagerly to relieve it. That poverty was but the natural result of 
their sinful, self-indulgent lives; by it they might have learnt 
great lessons.. The hands of the charity-giver too often, in such 
cases, act asa screen between a man and his Almighty teacher. 

The physical suffering which should have recalled to him his past 
carelessness or sin, is thus made of no avail. Mistaken love; gifts 
cannot raise these people. Better houses, provident clubs, savings 
banks, &c., are all useful and do needed work in forming a good 
ground in which the seed can grow, but let us beware lest such 
efforts leave the people only in the condition of more comfortable 
animals. Materialism is already so strong a force in the world, that 
those who look deeper than the material part of man should beware 
lest they accentuate what is, in whatever form it appears—whether 
in the low sensuality of the degraded or the enervating luxury 
of the xesthete—a circumscribed, ungodly life. 

The stimulus of “ getting on” is also used, but it is a dangerous 
influence, sapping oft times the one virtue which is strong and 
beautiful in the lives of these people—their communistic love; 
and if adopted by minds empty of principle may become a new source 
of wrong. “ Getting on” regardless of the means is but another way 
of going back. 

Influences calling themselves religious are tried, and chiefly, all 
honour be to them, by the evangelicals who, filled with horror at the 
ultimate fate of such masses, go fearlessly and perseveringly among 
them, preaching earnestly, if not always rationally, their special 
tenets. Heaven, as a material place, is still painted in the poetic 
terms which represented to the Oriental mind the highest spiritual 
happiness, and is offered as a reward to men imbued with the 
materialistic spirit of the age, and living the coarsest and most 
sensual lives. Hell, as a place of physical suffering, is so often 
threatened that it becomes to many minds the most likely thing 
that they shall go there. The story is perfectly true of the clergy- 
man who, preaching to one of these oft-threatened congregations, 
tried to show them that sin, according to his explanation (removal 
from God), was hell; that the awfulness of hell did not consist in 
being a place where the body would be uncomfortable, but in being 
a state from which all good and God was absent. Walking behind 
some of his hearers afterwards, he overheard “ Parson says there 
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be’ant no hell, Dick. "Where be you and I to go then?” Imagine 
feeling homeless because there is no hell ! 

But even if the talk of hell still awakens some fear and dread, it 
is again only a material horror—it but exaggerates the importance of 
the body, and projects into an after-death sphere the selfish animal 
life already being led. This will not cultivate spirituality. No! 
religion thus materialised is a dead-letter; it will not feed the 
spiritual needs of the people. We have forgotten the words of the 
Divine Teacher about casting pearls before the swine, and the swine 
have turned again and rent us. As an old Cornish coachman said to 
me the other day in answer to a question about the services of a 
church which we happened to be passing, “Ay, yes, there’s a great 
advance in church activity, no doubt of that, but little in spirituality 
somehow. The people’s souls have been preached to death.” 

The religionists have taught until the people know all and feel 
nothing; they have talked about religion till it palls in the hearer’s 
ears. They have blasphemed by asking pity for our Lord’s physical 
sufferings, when his thoughts and being were one with God ; when 
He was exulting (as only noble souls can faintly conceive of exulta- 
tion) in His finished work. 

Religion has been degraded by these teachers until it is difficult to 
gain the people’s ears to hear it. I have often watched congrega- 
tions who, keenly interested so long as personal narratives are told, 
books discussed, or allegories pictured, relax their attention as soon as 
religion is reverted to, with an air which is told in every muscle of 
‘knowing all that.” The story once humorously told by the lamented 
Leonard Montefiore of his experience as a Sabbath-school teacher is 
a little straw showing withal the way of the stream. Feeling some- 
what at a loss as to what to teach, the class being a strange one, he 
thought he would be safe in telling them a Bible story, so he began 
on Moses’s history, painting, as only he could paint to children’s 
ears, the conditions of the times, making Egypt with its gorgeous 
palaces and age-defying temples live again ; showing the Princess as 
a very fairy one, and letting them see through his well-cultivated 
mind the very age of Rameses. All went well, the children breath- 
less with interest, until he came to the familiar incident of the little 
ark and the crying babe—“ Oh! it’s only Moses again! ” cried one 
boy, and their interest vanished ; they half felt they had been taken 
in, and the remainder of the lesson was a mauvais quart d’heure. 

The experience of many a popular preacher would (if he confessed 
honestly) be the same as Mr. Montefiore’s. One body of evangelists, 
in order to attract the people, started a band which, playing loud 
blatant marches or swinging hymn tunes, brought hundreds of 
people, who sat and listened with interest to the music. On its stop- 
ping and the preacher rising to speak, the people got up and poured 
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out through the large open gate. The preacher paused, and ona sign 
the music recommenced and the audience sat down again. Three times 
was the effort made. No! though the preacher was advertised as the 
converted swindler or gipsy, or some such attractive title, it was of 
no avail. The people would not listen to the “old, old story ”— 
“Bless you, my children,” said he, at last, sitting down in despair, 
“but I wish you'd mend yer manners.” It was a larger rent than 
their manners which wanted mending. These people’s lives are 
already too full of excitement. There is no rest nor repose in them. 
Dignity has given way to hurry. To attract them to religion further 
excitement is often resorted to, and sensationalism with all its vul- 
garity is brought to play upon the “ buried soul ” which we are told 
we should “ possess in quietness.” As an instance of this, I was once 
present at a religious meeting where the preacher narrated, with 
much gusto, accounts of sudden and unexpected deaths and the 
ultimate fate of the dead ones, making the ignorant audience feel 
fearful that their every breath might be their last. Finding that 
even this did not sufficiently stir the people, he pleaded that God in 
his mercy “ would shut the doors of hell—aye, even with a bang !” 
—for a few moments until he had saved the souls before him. After 
the word “ bang” he paused in an attitude of attention as if listening 
to hear the slamming doors. The excitement was intense; many 
weak-minded people went into hysterics and others hastened to be 
converted and “ made safe” while the hell-doors were shut. To such 
means have some religionists reverted to teach the people the Gospel ! 

No! alas the old channels are no longer available for the water of 
life ; without it the people are dead, live they ever so comfortably. 
A spiritual life is the true life; as men become spiritualised, as the 
moral ideal becomes the source of action, the old words and forms 
may regain meaning. Phrases now to them meaning nothing or only 
superstition will then express their very being; but without the 
ideal they are but empty words, like “the sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal.”’ 

How can we give these degraded people these priceless gifts? 
The usual religious means have failed, we must try the unusual; we 
must deal with the people as individuals, being content to speak, not 
to the thousands, but to ones and twos; we must become the friend, 
the intimate of a few; we must lead them up through the well-known 
paths of cleanliness, honesty, industry, until we attain the higher 
ground whence glimpses can be caught of the brighter land, the land 
of spiritual life. Hitherto the large number of the degraded people 
have appalled the philanthropist ; they have been spoken of as the 
“lapsed masses ;” and efforts to reach them have not been considered 
successful unless the results can be counted by hundreds. But we 
have the higher authority for the individual teaching—He whom all 
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men now delight to honour, whose life, words, and actions are held 
up for imitation; He chose twelve only to especially influence; He 
spent long hours in conversation with single persons; He thought 
no incident too trivial to inquire into, no petty quarrel beneath his 
interference. We must know and be known, love and be loved, by 
our less happy brother until he learn, through the friend whom he 
has seen, knowledge of God whom He has not seen. We must do 
all this, leaving not one stone of practical helpfulness unturned, and 
summon too to our aid— 


‘‘God’s passionless reformers, influences 
That purify and heal and are not seen;”’ 


and first, perhaps, among these are flowers, not given in bundles nor 
loose, but daintily arranged in bouquets, brought by the hand of the 
friend who will stop to carefully dispose them in the broken jug or 
cracked basin, so that they should lose none of their beauty while 
the close atmosphere allows them to live: flowers (without text- 
cards) left to speak their own message, allowed ‘to tell the story of 
perfect work without speech or language; all the better preachers 
because so unself conscious. 

Not second among such reformers is high-class music, both in- 
strumental and vocal, given in school-rooms, mission-rooms, and if 
possible, in churches where the traditions speak of worship, where the 
atmosphere is prayerful, and where the arrangement of the seats sug- 
gests kneeling ; just the music without a form of service, not neces- 
sarily an address, only a hymn sung in unison and a blessing from 
the altar at the close. To hear oratorios—St. Paul, the Messiah, 
Elijah, Spohr’s Last Judgment—and in one church, I have seen 
crowds of the lowest class, some shoeless and bonnetless, and all 
having the “savour of the great unwashed,” sit for two hours at 
a time quietly and reverently ; the long lines of seated folk being 
now and then broken by a kneeling figure, driven to his knees by 
the glorious burst of sound which had awakened strange emotions ; 
while the almost breathless silence in the solos has been occasionally 
interrupted by a heart-drawn sigh. 

To trace the result is impossible and not advisable; but who can 
doubt that in those moments, brief as they were, the curtain of the 
flesh was raised and the soul became visible, perhaps by the dis- 
covery startling its possessor into new aspirations ? 

I can remember one man who came afterwards for help, and he 
came because he was a drunkard, saying if he “could hear music hke 
that every night he should not need the drink.” It was but a feeble 
echo of St. Paul’s words, ‘“‘ Who can deliver me from the body of 
this death ?”—a cry (a prayer) which given to music might be 


borne by the sweet messenger through heaven’s gate to the very 
throne beyond. 
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Then there are country visits; quiet afternoons in the country, 
not “treats” where numbers bring wild excitement, and only the 
sphere not the amusement is exchanged, but a few people spending 
an afternoon quietly in the country, perhaps entertained at tea by a 
kindly friend: parties at which there is time to feel the quiet, where 
the moments are not so full of external and active interests that there 
is no opportunity to “ possess the soul:” parties at which there is a 
possibility of “hush,” in which, helped by Nature’s ritual, perfect 
in sound, scent, and colour, silent worship can go on. 

For people spending long years in the close courts and streets of 
ugly towns, the mere sight of nature is startling, and may awaken 
longings, to themselves strange, to others indescribable, but which are 
the stirrings of the life within. I have written elsewhere on this 
subject, so it is as well to say nothing further of this “ indirect 
means.” 

The stories of great lives, and of other religions, very simply told, 
as far as possible leaving out the foreign conditions which confuse the 
ignorant mind, are sometimes helpful. I know it is usual to hide 
from children and untutored people the knowledge of other religions, 
for fear it should awaken doubts concerning their own; but in the 
case where their own is so very negative, it is perhaps helpful to 
learn of the faiths held by the large masses of mankind. To hear 
that the great fundamental ideas of all worships are similar, would per- 
haps suggest to the hearer that there might be more in it than “just 
parson stuff” and lead him to inquire further; or, if it did not do 
this, it would be some gain to remove the ignorance which perhaps, 
more than familiarity, breeds contempt of the despised foreigner. 

Once, after a talk about Egypt and its old religion, the Osiris 
worship, the beautiful story of the virgin Isis and her son Horus, 
who was slain by Set, the King of Evil, and rose again from the 
bosom of the Nile; I heard it said, “‘ They thought the same then, 
did they? only called them different names?” The largeness of 
the idea caught the hearer; its universality bore testimony to its 
truth. Would it not be helpful if our religious teachers, instead of 
spending their precious time denouncing the errors of other religions, 
would take the truths running through the great stories common to 
them all, and in an historical attitude of mind show the growth of 
thought, the development of spirituality till we are brought face to 
face with the Founder of our religion, who set the noblest example ; 
taught the purest doctrine ; lived the highest spiritual life; was in 
himself, to use the Bible words, “ the way, the truth, and the life ?”’ 

Again, to be quiet, to be alone are among influences that purify ; 
I suppose every one abroad has felt the privilege of being able to 
go into the churches whenever they wished. In our great towns 
the privilege is doubly needed and where the poor live, still more so. 

R 2 
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They can have no quiet ; when one room has to be shared by the whole 
family, sometimes including a lodger, loneliness is impossible. Some 
of theclergy are recognising this want, and open their churches at other 
than service times, but it is still rare. A notice outside one church 
tells how those may enter who “ wish to think or pray in quietness.” 
About ten a day use the permission, some of them kneeling shyly in 
the side aisle, as if their attitude were unwonted and caused shame; 
others sitting quietly for a long time, as if weary of the grind and 
noise outside; while sometimes young men come to make their mid- 
day prayer. Here again is a means with invisible results; but quiet 
and loneliness are possessions which every one has a right to, with- 
out which it is difficult, almost impossible, to ‘‘ commune with God,” 
and the gift of which is still to be given to the poor. 

Then there is the beauty of Art, now almost entirely absent from 
the dwellings of the poor, and yet by them so felt as a pleasure; 
the beauty of form and colour, which it is possible to show in school- 
room and church decoration ; the beauty of light and brightness, 
the beauty of growth to be seen in gardens and churchyards. Out- 
side our church are planted two Virginia creepers; poor things they 
are, hardly to be recognised by their relations in kindlier soil. But 
once, in a third-class carriage, I was surprised to hear the church 
described as the one “ where the jennies growed.” 

It is easier now (thanks to the Kyrle Society and Miss Harrison’s 
generous gifts of work) to make school and mission rooms pretty, 
than it was when we first beautified ours. A beautiful workroom is 
a very strong, though invisible, influence. One girl who had to 
leave our school on account of moving from the neighbourhood, said 
quite naturally, among her regrets at leaving and her description of 
the new school, ‘it is so ugly it makes one not care.” 

The pictures in a schoolroom should, I think, be various, and, if 
possible, often changed. Pictures of action or of historical incidents 
are the most generally appreciated, but pictures of flowers, fairy 
tales, landscapes, and sea are suggestive. 

Picture galleries have hitherto been thought of chiefly as pleasure 
places for the educated, or as schools for the student. They can 
become mission-halls for the degraded. It is quite easy to arrange 
visits with a-few people to the National Gallery, to the Kensington 
or Bethnal Green Museums; it is not an unpleasant afternoon’s work 
to guide little groups of people, just pointing out this beautiful pic- 
ture, or putting in a few words to explain this or that historical 
allusion. I once took a girl—a merry lassie, light-hearted, fond of 
pleasure, but in danger of taking it at the expense of her character— 
to the National Gallery. The little picture of Raphael’s, where the 
women acting as the angels stand over the sleeping knight, offering 
him the protecting shield, opened to her a new truth. Here was a 
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fresh possible relation between man and woman, not the one of 
rough jokes and doubtful fun, but a new connection not to be 
despised, either, where the province of the woman was to keep the 
man safe: a large lesson taught by dumb lips and dead hands. 

We have all heard how at the Bethnal Green Museum, when Sir 
Richard Wallace brightened East London by a sight of his pictures 
the wretched woman with a whining baby hanging on her thin 
breast learnt more than she knew. Dirt on child and mother showed 
her condition, and was a dreary contrast to the Madonna with lovely 
crowing baby before whom the little group paused. “Ah, yer 
could easy enough mother such a baby as that now,” was her 
apologetic remark, showing that the picture had conveyed the 
rebuke, and that the reverence born of faith in the painter’s heart 
had not yet finished bearing fruit. 

It is but feebly that I have tried to show how we could use such 
means to teach spirituality to the lowest classes. I have not spoken 
of school-lessons, lending libraries, mothers’ meetings, night-schools, 
temperance societies, and clubs; agencies for the good of the 
people which are at work in every well-organised parish; neither 
have I spoken of the communicants’ meetings, prayer assemblies, 
church services, which are food to feed and build up many of 
those who already recognise their true life, and strive bravely, amid 
adverse circumstances, to live it. We can all work at these in glad- 
ness and thanksgiving. They are not so hard to persevere with, for 
some result attends them. In meetings and classes there is encourage- 
ment in the regularity and the appreciation of the attendants. In 
services and prayer meetings there is the knowledge that they help 
and strengthen the faint-hearted ; but in the indirect means of help- 
ing the degraded there is little encouragement, for there can be no 
results. The highest work is often apparently resultless, bringing 
no personal thanks, no world’s applause: a failure, worthless labour, 
if judged by the world’s standard of work; a success, worth doing, 
if it open to a few, whom the usual means have failed to reach, the 
great secret of true being, their spiritual life: a buried life, but 
though buried not dead. 

Henrietta O. Barnett. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


At this moment the attention of all Europe is fixed upon the 
course of events in Egypt. The Egyptian policy of our Government, 
a matter of deep interest to all the great States of Europe, is doubly 
interesting to us, the citizens of the United Kingdom. Men entertain 
different opinions as to what that policy should be, but each would 
justify his opinion by referring to the vital interests of our Empire 
in the East. One question has been hotly discussed, the question 
whether any special interest of England, apart from the rest of 
Europe, binds us to follow the perilous course entered on by Lord 
Salisbury, to continue his co-partnership with France in the manage- 
ment of Egyptian affairs, a course leading to impossible positions, a 
co-partnership dangerous to international amity; or whether we are 
free to carry out a policy which, in the hands of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, has elsewhere proved so successful, the policy of settling those 
affairs in concert with the other Powers of Europe, who are equally 
interested in them. The latter seems to me the calm, dignified 
policy of a nation strong in its own position and in the consciousness 
of its own power ; the former seems the fussy and timorous policy of 
@ government afraid of everybody, and, therefore, meddling with 
everything. 

Most people seem to believe that we have in Egypt a vital interest 
which we are bound, more than other nations, to defend, in the free 
and unrestricted use of the Suez Canal. Few seem disposed to 
question the doctrine that the open passage through the Suez Canal 
is indispensable to the commercial prosperity, to the political great- 
ness, and to the very integrity of the British Empire. 

An attempt, then, to demonstrate the fallacy of the popular idea 
that through Egypt and the Suez Canal our enemies can strike at 
our mercantile greatness and at our imperial power, is not likely to 
meet with a favourable hearing. Yet I hope to show this, and 
illustrate it from my own personal experience. And if it can be 
done, it is worth trying to do it. For it is of the utmost consequence 
that we should all understand our real stake in the Suez Canal. 
This once clearly understood, we shall not be liable to panic; we 
shall not let ourselves be drawn into complications, wasteful of the 
blood of our citizens and the substance of our country ; complications, 
moreover, which constantly expose us to the danger of becoming in- 
volved in a European war. 

I do not for a moment wish to depreciate the enormous advantage 
which the Suez Canal has conferred upon producers and consumers 
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both in Asia and in Europe, upon our fellow-subjects in India, and 
upon our own people at home. The Suez Canal is one of the 
noblest works of modern enterprise and modern science, and I regret 
that any English statesman should have opposed its construction. It 
has been of the utmost value to the general commerce of the world. 
Its maintenance is, in this sense, an interest common to all nations, 
and especially to all commercial nations. But when people attempt 
to make out that the formation of the Suez Canal has in any way 
promoted our commercial preponderance, or that our commercial 
preponderance could be destroyed by its destruction, or that we are 
any longer dependent on it for the rapid transfer of men and 
material of war from England to India, it can be shown from the 
actual results which have attended the opening of the Canal, from 
the history of commerce, and from the present power of our com- 
mercial marine, that they are mistaken. The Suez Canal has not 
improved the commercial position of England relatively to that of 
other powers; it has done just the contrary. Let us ask, What 
are already the established results of this great work ? 

Let us take a most important trade, the business of supplying 
East India cotton to the manufacturers of the Continent. I will give 
the history of East India cotton intended for the supply of an 
Austrian manufacturer some forty years ago and at the present time. 
At that time cotton came down from the interior of India on bullock- 
carts, each cart carrying four bales. A native merchant, generally 
a Parsee, collected and assorted the cotton, and shipped it under 
advances from an English merchant in Bombay, who charged 23 per 
cent. for so doing. It was carried by an English wooden sailing 
ship to England, consigned to an English merchant in Liverpool or 
London, who stored it in an English warehouse, insured it with an 
English assurance company, and sold it with a commission of 23 per 
cent. to another Liverpool or London merchant. The latter pur- 
chased it under orders for an Austrian manufacturer, to whom he 
charged a further commission of 2 per cent. for his trouble. Each 
of these merchants received thus a handsome commission, and 
the English warehouse owner, assurance company, and labourer 
were in turn paid for their services. Then the cotton was shipped 
on an English sailing ship or steam-vessel for Trieste, whence it was 
finally forwarded for the manufacturer’s use. 

Now all these operations, profitable to English merchants, ship- 
owners, labourers, and others, have in most cases ceased; and the 
Austrian manufacturer can and does contract with a Bombay house 
through its European agent for the shipment direct from Bombay to 
Trieste of the required bales of cotton. Some of this cotton, it is 
true, is still carried by an English ship, but for a much shorter 
distance and for a small fraction of the freight formerly charged. 
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I need not add that even for this fragment of the old traffic the 
energetic Mediterranean shipowner competes severely with the ship- 
owner of our own country. For the Mediterranean shipowner has 
the advantage of being present in person at one end of the voyage to 
watch with a master’s eye the disbursements, the condition of his 
vessels, and the conduct and management of his captains and his 
crews. 

What has been said of our Austrian competitor holds no less true 
of all our other competitors on the Continent. What has happened 
in the cotton trade has happened in other trades. Tea, for instance, 
now comes direct from China to Russia. In my early days 
London was the centre of the Eastern silk trade. The silk of 
China and of India came to London, and was thence distributed over 
Europe. Formerly this was one of the most profitable branches of 
our business. Since the opening of the Suez Canal, Lyons has 
succeeded London as the capital market for the silk of the East. 
But, with regard to silk, the Suez Canal perhaps did no more than 
assist a process already begun. Being so valuable an article, it was 
to a considerable extent, brought across the Isthmus previous to the 
opening of the Canal. What Trieste and Lyons have gained at 
the expense of London and Liverpool, that Havre, Marseilles, and, 
Odessa have gained too. To complain of all this would be ridiculous. 
That it shou!d be so is perfectly right. But it is also ridiculous to 
say in the face of these facts that the opening of the Suez Canal has 
specially benefited the commercial interests of England as compared 
with other nations. On the contrary, it has favoured those nations 
at our expense, and the freedom of the Canal means more to them 
than it does to us. 

It would be most unfair, however, to attribute exclusively to the Suez 
Canal the disappearance of so many intermediate agencies between the 
Indian producer and the European consumer. At the present day 
there is in all trades a tendency to bring the producer and the con- 
sumer into more immediate connection. But what the Suez Canal 
has done is to stimulate and accelerate this tendency, and to transfer 
the remaining agency between producer and consumer from England, 
once the centre and depét of the commerce between Asia and Europe, 
to the ports and cities of the Mediterranean. 

A short historical retrospect will place this matter in a clearer 
light, and may serve to show that the changes in commerce which 
have followed upon the opening of the Suez Canal are not accidental 
or irregular, but are rather the first effects of causes which will 
operate in the future constantly and with accumulated force. 

The opening of the Suez Canal has exactly reversed what took 
place when the route round the Cape of Good Hope was substituted 
for the overland routes between Europe and the East. These over- 
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land routes in the fourteenth century seem to have been principally 
three. One of these routes passed through Egypt; another ran 
through Bagdad and Tabreez to the ports of Antioch and Seleucia ; 
whilst the third traversed the highlands of Armenia and terminated 
at Trebizond. Western Asia, although it had declined from its 
former prosperity, was still rich, populous, and fairly well cultivated. 
Alexandria was then, what it has become once more, a great emporium 
of Oriental merchandise, and Constantinople was not inferior to Alex- 
andria. From the ports of Egypt and Asia Minor that merchandise 
passed over to the West in the ships of Venice and Genoa. From those 
cities it was distributed through the Alpine passes to the Free Cities 
of Southern Germany and the Rhine. In bulk, variety, and value, 
it was insignificant indeed compared with the cargoes that now pass 
through the Suez Canal. Yet how many German and Italian 
cities owed to this toilsome Oriental traffic their wealth and magni- 
ficence? Professor Thorold Rogers brings this out clearly in his 
most interesting book on the History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England. He says: “In the fifteenth century such towns 
as Nuremberg and Ratisbon, Mayence and Cologne, were at the 
height of their opulence. The.waterway of the Rhine bears in- 
effaceable traces of the wealth which was carried down it in the 
numerous castles of the robber barons, the extirpation of whom 
became the first object to which the resources of civilisation were 
directed. The trade of the East enriched the burghers of the Low 
Countries, till, after a long and tedious transit, the abundant spices 
of the East, increased in price a hundredfold by the tolls which 
rapacity exacted and the profits which merchants imposed, were sold 
in small parcels by the grocer or apothecary, or purchased in larger 
quantities by wealthy consumers, at the great fair of Stourbridge or 
in the perpetual market of London ” (Vol. iv. p. 654). 

Then came a memorable revolution. Western Asia was repeatedly 
ravaged by the Turkish and Tartar hordes. In many rich, fertile, 
and famous countries the cultivated lands returned to their primitive 
desolation ; great cities shrank into miserable country towns, and the 
people sank into an incurable and hopeless lethargy. The Christian 
merchant found it more and more dangerous, less and less profitable, to 
penetrate into the interior of Asia. At length the Turkish conquerors 
reached the Bosphorus and the Hellespont. The Greek Emperors gave 
place to the Ottoman Sultans, and under their new masters the Euxine 
and Asia Minor were closed to Christian commerce. From Constanti- 
nople the Ottomans spread their conquests to the Danube on the one 
side, and the Euphrates on the other. Finally Selim I. subdued Mes- 
opotamia, the holy cities of Arabia, and Egypt, and stopped the last 
overland route a few years after Vasco de Gama had discovered the 
passage round the Cupe of Good Hope. Professor Thorold Rogers 
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has shown with great fulness how Selim’s conquest of Egypt raised 
the price of almost every Oriental commodity imported into Europe. 
The same conquest struck a fatal blow at the greatness of many an 
Italian and German city. From this epoch we may date the decline 
of Venice, and Venice scarcely suffered more than Ratisbon, Augs- 
burg, and Nuremberg. There, for generations, many an untenanted 
palace, many a silent street, reminded the traveller of that great 
change in the line of Eastern commerce. 

Then Portugal first, and afterwards England and Holland, seized 
on the sea route to India, and on the traffic of the East. England, 
who added to that rich monopoly the empire of India and of the 
seas, was to Europe all that Venice and Genoa, Augsburg and 
Nuremberg, had been ; and she was much more. But the decline of 
the Ottoman Empire, followed by the construction of the Suez 
Canal and of the Alpine tunnels, has re-opened the old path of com- 
merce. The cities of the Mediterranean are reviving. The Medi- 
terranean States have gained much and we have lost something, 
even in the last few years; and as time goes on they will continue 
to gain and we to lose. Any one who visited, as I did, the cities of 
Southern Europe forty years ago, then cities of the dead, would 
hardly recognise them now—all bustle, activity, and progress. But 
we must not forget that political freedom has had as much effect as 
the return of Eastern commerce in the renewal of their prosperity. 

The English merchant is not so selfish as to complain of a change 
which has benefited the producers and consumers of the world. 
Instead of sitting down with his hands before him, bemoaning his 
hard fate or living upon a reduced trade, he has, as I shall indicate 
later on, found out new trades, if not so profitable to individuals 
even more beneficial to mankind than those which he has lost. 

- We shall be told, perhaps, to look at the immense increase in the 
mercantile marine of England. That increase has really had quite 
other causes. The invention of the compound steam-engine, which 
effected an enormous saving of fuel, took place shortly before 
the opening of the Suez Canal. One leaf out of the experience of 
our own firm will serve to exemplify how completely the carrying 
trade of the world was transformed by this invention. A few years 
before the opening of the Suez Canal we built and fitted with the 
new compound engines a steamer intended for the Alexandria trade. 
On her first voyage we found that, with a consumption of fuel less 
by one-third, she carried five hundred tons more of cargo than a 
steamer previously built for the same trade. Such an economy of 
fuel in proportion to cargo at once pointed to a revolution in the 
carrying trade. It meant that in future all valuable cargoes, at 


least, would be carried in iron steamers, not, as formerly, in wooden 
sailing ships. 
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Since the abolition of the Navigation Laws no shipowners in the 
world have been more energetic or enterprising than the British. 
Great Britain is the greatest iron shipbuilding yard, and also the 
most active machine-shop, in the world. London is the world’s 
financial capital. To a vigorous use of these advantages, and not to 
the construction of the Suez Canal, this country owes the unrivalled 
development of her carrying trade. She has lost the large profits 
derived from her former position as geographical centre of the trade 
between Asia and Europe, but she has found fresh trades and fresh 
industries. Instead of bringing to England cotton and silk from 
India and China to be distributed over Europe, she brings millions of 
quarters of grain grown by her subjects in India to feed her artisans 
at home. Up tothe present time she has even held her own in the 
carrying trade between her Indian possessions and the ports of the 
Mediterranean. Her merchants have now lost many large profits once 
realised by them, but she now has far more manufacturers, merchants, 
and other traders who make moderate incomes. Her political freedom, 
her freedom of trade, her enormous capital, the energy, enterprise, 
and experience of her citizens, have averted the fate which in similar 
circumstances overtook the great marts of medieval commerce. And 
those beneficent powers will continue to avert that fate so long as 
her manufacturers, merchants, and other tradesmen retain their 
integrity, her mechanical engineers their inventive skill, her artisans 
their intelligence and industry. To these good qualities, and to these 
fortunate circumstances, but not to the making of the Suez Canal, 
she will owe her mercantile prosperity. Had the Canal never been 
made she would have maintained that prosperity as fully and with 
less effort. It is, therefore, as absurd for us to say, as it is undesirable 
for foreigners to believe, that by closing the Canal they can ruin the 
commerce of the United Kingdom. 

Then as to the necessity to England of the Suez Canal for the swift 
transport of men and munitions of war to India, it would be most 
valuable, no doubt, in case of mutiny in India unaccompanied by a 
European war. But in case of any war in which a Mediterranean 
State was concerned, I do not for a moment believe that the Canal 
would be available. On this subject I would refer to Mr. Caine’s letter 
in the Daily News, and to Mr. Norwood’s full and carefully written 
letter to the Times of the 10th of July. In confirmation thereof I 
am advised that there would be no difficulty in building transports 
capable of performing the journey to Bombay by way of the Cape in 
about thirty-one days, only four days more than the time occupied by 
the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company in reaching the 
same destination by way of the Canal. Our present troopships, I 
believe, perform the shorter voyage in about thirty-one days. The 
improved troopships would perform the voyage through the Canal in 
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shorter time, if no danger or impediment lay in their course. But if 
we were at war with a Mediterranean power, they would be exposed to 
such dangers in passing an enemy’s shores through those narrow seas, 
they would be so much harassed by gunboats and torpedo-vessels issuing 
from the enemy’s ports, that they would probably have to be placed 
under convoys, which would counteract in point of speed any ad- 
vantage to be gained in going through the Canal. On the other 
hand, whilst we control the high seas, such swift and powerful 
transports would be dangerous to follow and difficult to capture in 
mid-ocean, where our cruisers would outnumber the cruisers of the 
enemy, and our ports of refuge would be nearer than theirs. 

These arguments seem to me to have a conclusive bearing on our 
present position. It is not necessary for the protection of our com- 
merce, it is not essential to our communication with India, that we 
should entangle ourselves in a partnership with any single State 
in Europe for the protection of peculiarly English interests. Surely 
the present Government were amply justified in hesitating to inter- 
vene in Egypt, in alliance with a single power, at any rate, before 
asking, in the first instance, for the help of a European concert. I 
hope that they will take the first opportunity of liberating them- 
selves altogether from the false system engendered by the suspicious 
fears of their predecessors, by a timidity which led to alternate 
displays of rashness and weakness. Such partnerships can lead us 
in the future only where they have led us in the past, into positions 
which no Government, however able or well-disposed, can maintain 
with credit or escape from without either national misunderstandings 
or the sacrifice of British wealth and British lives. That which is 
really a European interest should be provided for by European 
concert. Our experience in the Crimea might have prevented the 
late Government from entering on such a course in conjunction with 
a country whose policy was, and still is, in a state of constant change 
and uncertainty. 

Wittram RatHsone. 
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THERE is a general conviction in the minds of those who have paid 
any attention to our system of electing representatives in Parliament, 
that some alterations and improvements should be made in it at the 
same time that the suffrage is extended in the counties, a measure 
which the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone stands pledged to attempt to 
carry before the next General Election. But there is no unanimity 
with regard to the nature of the alterations and improvements which 
it would be advisable to introduce. Mr. Hare and the supporters of 
his scheme of representation have now been before the public with 
their panacea for the remedying of our electoral ills since 1857, but 
it cannot be claimed for them that they have made of late years any 
advance in public favour. One of the many reasons why this is so 
lies in the fact that the system lays claim to do a great deal more 
than the mass of the voters who would be affected by its adoption 
really wish. It is as inexpedient to make such a claim as to offer a 
bricklayer a reserved ticket for the grand stand at the Ascot Races. 
He has no desire to become the owner of a white elephant, and much 
prefers to enjoy himself in his own way and among his usual com- 
panions. Ifthe electorate consisted of men universally well-educated, 
independent, patriotic, and burning with zeal to propagate their 
views on some particular question, then they would listen to a plan 
which no doubt would effect many of the results which it professes 
to accomplish. But it is idle to blink plain facts. And one particu- 
larly plain fact is, that a very large proportion of the electors require 
a good deal of persuasion before they can be induced to vote at all, 
and as the number of voters increases so, ceteris paribus, will the 
apathy. Every canvasser and practical politician is well aware of 
the difficulty of inducing the supporters of the candidates to vote, 
regardless of the additional proof that is supplied by our knowledge 
that in 1874 24 per cent., and in 1880 20 per cent., of the registered 
electors in the contested constituencies of England and Wales 
abstained from voting. Another reason arises from the vagueness 
of the picture which is drawn of the anomalies of our present mode 
of electing members of Parliament. We are not told what are the 
evils actually existing, but of the evils which may ensue. But, 
historically, the evils vary much at different periods, and are some- 
times, as regards the detail of proportional representation, very 
nearly ni/, and at other times so excessive as to be a scandal. An 
illustrative instance of each may be given. 

In 1868, of the 355 members for England and Wales who were 
returned after contests, there were 191 Liberals to 164 Conservatives ; 
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whereas, sinee there were 628,489 Liberal voters to 519,353 Con- 
servative voters, there ought to have been 194 Liberals to 161 Con- 
servatives. Now here, so far as the single question of the proportion 
of Liberal to Conservative representatives is concerned, there is no 
need for reform. No doubt, had Mr. Hare’s scheme been in opera- 
tion, the individuals elected might have been other than they were, 
and might have been far better statesmen; on the other hand they 
might not; and the broad result was the same, that the Liberal 
majority in the House was a fair one as compared with the Liberal 
majority in the country, and that a Liberal Cabinet, with Mr. Glad- 
stone at its head, was formed for the purpose, among other things, 
of disestablishing the Irish Church and amending the Irish Land 
Laws. 

But in 1874, of the 334 members for England and Wales who 
were returned after contests, there were 148 Liberals to 186 Con- 
servatives; whereas, since there were 578,383 Liberal voters to 
573,762 Conservative voters, there ought to have been 167 Liberals 
to 167 Conservatives. Now here we have the very unsatisfactory 
result that an actual, though relatively small, majority in the country 
is represented by a very decided minority in Parliament. Such a 
state of things is, from every point of view, deeply to be deprecated, 
as making an entire mockery of government by Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is highly probable, that as the 
number of electors swells, the result of retaining the existing con- 
stituencies and mode of voting will not be that either of 1868 or of 
1874, but of the last General Election, that of 1880. In this last 
case, of the 402 members for England and Wales who were returned 
after contests, there were 250 Liberals to 152 Conservatives; whereas, 
since there were 907,771 Liberal voters to 753,474 Conservative 
voters, there ought to have been only 220 Liberals to 182 Conser- 
vatives. Hence the majority in the country was represented by a 
relatively excessive majority in the House, and the power of the 
Opposition was unduly lessened. 

Another reason why Mr. Hare’s scheme fails to gain increasing 
popular support is because, as Mr. J.S. Mill stated in his speech in its 
favour in the House of Commons on May 29, 1867, it looks beyond 
parties, and would give every dissentient opinion an opportunity of 
making itself heard. So much stress has been laid upon this tendency 
of the plan, that there has arisen an idea that under its operation our 
members of Parliament would be chiefly men possessed by only one 
notion, such as anti-vaccinators, believers in the Claimant, and so on. 
Now, although the representation of the Liberal and Conservative 
parties is not all we have a right to demand from our representative 
system, yet it is necessary for the due carrying on of government by 
a Cabinet in the manner to which the English have been so long 
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used, and which there is no reason to suppose they have any wish to 
change, that every member should be known to have a general 
feeling either for or against the continued existence of the govern- 
ment which is in power. It is quite right that men who attach 
supreme importance to what is at the moment a crotchet should, if 
there are enough of them, have a spokesman of their way of thinking 
in the House ; but it is not desirable that men who consider their 
crotchet as of more importance than thdse matters in which the nation 
at large is interested should be returned to the House. If a man is 
primarily for or against the Government of the day, and is content 
to allow his grievance to occupy the second place until, by dint of 
its intrinsic merits or by means of agitation, it has become of suffi- 
cient importance to affect the general welfare, it is desirable that he 
should not be excluded from Parliament because he is afflicted with 
what the majority of his countrymen believe at the time to be a craze. 
But I should doubt whether, under any other circumstances, it would 
be advantageous that extreme opinions should be directly represented. 
Though Mr. Mill, however, claimed that Mr. Hare’s scheme would 
do a great deal more than merely represent parties, and though it is 
likely that it would occasionally result in the return of a member 
representing a constituency unanimous on some one’ exceptional 
point, yet I am bound to say I believe that that clear-headed thinker, 
Mr. Bagshot, was quite right in the opinion he expresses in his 
English Constitution, that it would result in the election of a set of 
members bound hard and fast with party bands and fetters infinitely 
tighter than now. I refer those who have not already read the 
reasoning by which this conclusion is established to pages 148—158 
of the second edition of the above work. 

But the greatest drawback to the favourable reception of Mr. 
Hare’s plan lies in the fact that so many men of influence who 
advocate it confess that they have never taken the trouble to 
investigate, so as to really understand and be able to explain, the 
details necessary for its working. They usually allege, in the words 
of Mr. Hare in a paper read at the Manchester Congress of the 
Social Science Association, 1879, that the mode of computing and 
ultimately appropriating the votes involves too much detail for 
making clear, in a short compass, that it will be the work of officers 
instructed in their duties, and that it is not a more complicated 
process than the sorting of letters at the General Post Office, and far 
less so than the work performed every day at the Bankers’ Clearing 
House. But it is scarcely to be expected that the average voter will 
be led to think favourably of a plan, the fairness of which he is asked 
to take on trust. Personally I do not doubt the impartiality of its 
action, but nine voters out of ten, to speak well within the mark, 
cannot help avoiding the suspicion that in shunning Scylla, whose 
pitfalls they know by long experience, they may fall into Charybdis, 
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whose depths are unfathomable. And hence it is not at all surprising 
that the House of Commons declined, on the 27th of last May, by a 
majority of between two and three to one, to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into, and report upon, the system of election of 
members best calculated to secure the just and complete representation 
of the whole electoral body. 

It is always desirable, before attempting to improve the working 
of any system, to know clearly what are the faults which we wish to 
amend—whether they are so gross as to be no longer endurable with 
safety to the continuance of the system, and whether the alterations 
to be introduced will be so far efficacious as to cause a substantial 
improvement. 

Now it may be fairly assumed that the essential element in a 
system of representation is that the elected members should roughly 
bear the same proportion to each other, with regard to their opinions, 
as those by whom they are chosen. But I have shown in articles in 
the Contemporary Review for October and November, 1880, that this 
first requisite is conspicuously absent in the present system, inasmuch 
as in 1874 and 1880 respectively, the Conservative and Liberal 
majorities in the House of Commons were much in excess of the 
corresponding Conservative and Liberal majorities in the country, 
and in both 1874 and in 1880 the Home Rule electors of Ireland, 
though a minority in their country, were represented by a majority 
of the Irish members of Parliament. And with regard to this point 
Mr. Hare’s system aims at too much and defeats its own end, for it 
professes, and rightly, that if a six hundred and fifty-eighth part of 
those who are possessed of the franchise are agreed on one man, their 
choice would be confirmed by the election of their candidate. But 
in the present state of political education, and with our system of 
government, such a result, though defensible on abstract grounds of 
justice, is Utopian and needless. As pointed out above, it is to be 
preferred that those candidates should be elected, who make as their 
first claim on the constituency their general agreement or disagree- 
ment with the Cabinet of the day, for otherwise we should be liable 
to have our House of Commons consist of a large number of sections, 
no one of which being numerically stronger than the sum of all the 
others, it would be impossible to form a stable Government. 

A second requisite in a system of representation is that the 
number of unrepresented voters should be a minimum. It is in this 
respect that Mr. Hare’s system claims to approach perfection, and 
that the greatest blot occurs in the existing method. The usual 
remedy is sought in a redistribution of seats, although what is by 
some alleged to be the fairest redistribution of seats—namely, equal 
electoral districts returning one member each—would simply aggra- 
vate the evil. And I must add that Mr. Hare’s plan is only perfect 
on the face of it, and by the aid of self-delusion. For it assumes 
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that every elector will vote for a list of candidates, and will be equally 
well satisfied whether his vote is cast for the first or last on his list. 
As a matter of fact, however, a voter, if he really did as he wished, 
would vote for only one man, probably either one of the leading 
national men of his party, or some local candidate in whose success he 
took an interest. The other names on his list would, in practice, be 
supplied to him by the wire-pullers of his own side, and he would 
adopt them only as a pis-aller ; or, if he were independent, would be 
entirely omitted. And thus the certain effect which it is claimed is 
given to the vote of every elector is only nominal and superficial. 

A third requisite in a system of representation is that it should 
be of such a nature as to encourage voters to take an interest in the 
election of their members. Here the present mode of distributing 
the franchise notoriously fails, as there are always many constituencies 
where no contests take place, owing to the belief that the one side 
or the other possesses so substantial a majority as to make it use- 
less to attempt to contest their supremacy. But it is claimed for 
Mr. Hare’s system that it would get rid of the apathy of multitudes 
who, from the consciousness of the probability of their votes being 
thrown away, or their indifference to the candidates offered to their 
choice, do not now vote at all. This claim I am rather inclined to 
doubt, for with experience at every general election lists of candi- 
dates to be voted for would be issued from head-quarters in London 
to every voter throughout the country with instructions that, if he 
wished his party to be successful, he must vote “the ticket ;” and 
the result would be the same as in America, that large numbers of 
voters, and those not the least capable of giving an intelligent 
opinion on political matters, would abstain from polling altogether. 

And now, having shown the nature of the faults in the present 
system of electing our members of Parliament, and how the only 
prominent suggested amendment compares in those respects, I must 
add that in addition to the objections to Mr. Hare’s scheme which 
I have mentioned incidentally, it is scarcely likely that the great 
mass of voters will ever consent to so great an alteration at once. 
Weare all of us more or less wedded to that to which we have 
been accustomed, and the natural frame of mind of Englishmen 
when they are asked to substitute a plan which is alleged to contain 
so many perfections, is to take refuge in the retort that it is “im- 
practicable.” And in this case they are not unreasonable to say so, 
when we find Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear, writing in the character of 
“‘ one whose profession is to understand and interpret Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and who has happened himself to be the draftsman of some 
consolidation statutes of extensive and difficult branches of the law,” 
says of it in an article entitled “Practical Considerations on the 
Representation of Minorities,’ which appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review for February 15, 1866, that “ Mr. Hare’s plan, embodied in 
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a draft Bill, is exceedingly ingenious and complete, but I confess 
that, after a great many hours of patient study, I have failed to 
satisfy myself that I fully understand it.” How can Smith and 
Jones be expected to believe in the working of a measure which an 
experienced expert confesses himself unable to comprehend ? 

But does it follow because the present system is full of anomalies, 
and the hitherto chief proposal for its amendment is impracticable, 
that therefore we must sit down in despair and let bad alone without 
any further attempt to make it better? No; and I venture to think 
that with the aid of two changes, one in the direction of simplicity 
and relating to the detail of voting, the other relating to the choice 
of members, and both of them perfectly easy of comprehension and 
involving no abstruse details, that we may obtain many of the 
advantages of Mr. Hare’s scheme, and at the same time throw no 
obstacle in the way of its ultimate adoption, if it should be thought 
desirable. 

The first change which I would suggest consists in restricting 
every voter to the power to give one vote in each of the constituencies, 
if more than one, in which he has a right to poll. This alteration, 
whether it be beneficial or otherwise, is certainly not impracticable ; 
nor doI think it can be called fanciful. At any rate, it is less 
fanciful than our existing method, which allows a man, if he is 
qualified for Lichfield, to vote for only one candidate; if he is 
qualified for Leicester, to vote for two candidates; and if he is 
qualified for London (City) to vote for three candidates. 

The second and only other change which I would suggest consists 
in returning to Parliament not, as now, those candidates who are 
successful in polling the majority of votes for their constituencies, 
but those candidates who are successful in polling the majority of 
votes in their country. In other words, I would look upon a con- 
test for seats in Parliament as if it were a school examination in 
which the candidates were the competing boys, the number of votes 
polled for each candidate was the number of marks gained by each 
boy, and the number of seats allotted was the number of prizes. 
And thus, in England and Wales the 493, in Ireland the 105, and in 
Scotland the 60, candidates who obtained the greatest number of 
votes in their several countries would be returned as members, and 
would correspond to the successful prize boys in the school examina- 
tion. As in the former case, this alteration, however it is viewed, 
cannot be labelled impracticable ; nor, again, do I think it can be 
styled fanciful. At all events it is less fanciful than our existing 
system, which precludes a candidate who has obtained the support 
of 16,701 voters in Lambeth from being returned, while the success- 
ful candidate for Marlborough obtained the support of only 333 
voters. Indeed, to return to the illustration just given, our present 
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practice resembles that of an examiner who, having 1,200 boys 
to examine, of whom 600 are to receive prizes, should examine 
40 every day for a month, and give 20 prizes every day to the 20 
boys who obtained the most marks on that day, instead of awarding 
the 600 prizes to the 600 boys who obtained the most marks. Surely 
the former procedure would justly be called the more fanciful of 
the two. 

Of course I am bound to give strong primd facie grounds for my 
belief that if these changes were carried into effect, the anomalies of 
our present system of representation would be greatly lessened. I 
do not think there is much difficulty in doing this, because it must 
be borne in mind that the analysis which follows is based on statistics 
furnished by our present method, and which are necessarily, there- 
fore, much less favourable to the proposed method than would be 
statistics furnished under the action of the system advocated. 

Let me first state my scheme in short in the following words. 
Let each voter in a constituency be entitled to give one vote, and one vote 
only, to any one and no more of the candidates for the representation of 
his constituency; and let, in England the 493, in Ireland the 
105, and in Scotland the 60, candidates who obtain the greatest number 
of votes in their respective countries be returned as members. AsI 
do not propose to in any way interfere with the present consti- 
tuencies, of course the numbers 493, 105, and 60 must be corre- 
spondingly diminished by the numbers of members, if any, returned 
unopposed in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; although, as shown 
subsequently, it is highly improbable that any, of at any rate the 
smallest constituencies, would be uncontested. 

By way, then, of example, which will be easily understood, I 
will first show how the plan would work practically, by considering 
the case of the forty constituencies in Scotland, which at the last 
General Election were contested by Liberals and Conservatives, and 
in which the electors had only one vote, and I will then proceed to 
discuss the features disclosed by the analysis, and state the grounds 
on which it is claimed for the proposed system that though not 
theoretically perfect, it is as practically perfect as the human nature 
of voters will allow ; much more approaching to perfection than the 
present system in all essential points ; and one which there is no 
difficulty in adopting, whether or not our present constituencies be 
arranged afresh, whether or not the county franchise be extended 
by assimilating.it to the borough franchise, whether or not the 
expenses of candidates are defrayed personally or out of the public 
purse, whether or not the ballot be retained, and whether or not 
the use of voting papers be introduced. 

In the following table the groups of voters in the constituencies 
printed in italics are not represented in the alternative plan. 

s 2 
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TABLE I. 


Grovurs OF VOTERS REPRESENTED (GROUPS OF VOTERS REPRESENTED 
UNDER THE PRESENT PLAN UNDER THE PROPOSED PLAN. 
Liberal. Tory. Liberal. Tory. 
LOOEEOEOD OS LOO DOPE 
. Aberdeen .. ..| 7,505 . Aberdeen .. ..| 7,505 
. Hawick Burghs  ..| 3,518 . Hawick Burghs ..| 3,518 
.Greenock .. 3,351 . Greenock .. 3,351 
. Kilmarnock District 3,320 . Kilmarnock District 3,320 
Falkirk Burghs _ ..| 3,270 . Falkirk Burghs_. .| 3,270 
Perthshire .. ..| 2,964 Aberdeen i 
. Stirling District ..| 2,906 Perthshire .. ..| 2,964 
. Renfrewshire ..| 2,815 . Stirling District ..| 2,906 
. Kirkcaldy District . .| 2,763 . Renfrewshire ..| 2,815 
. Edinburgh and St. . Kirkcaldy District | 2,763 
Andrew’s Universi- . Edinburgh and St. 
ties .. 2,522 Andrew's Universi- 
. Glasgow and Aber- ties .. ‘ .| 2,522 
deen Universities .. / . Glasgow and Aber- 
. Fifeshire .. .| 2,421 deen Universities . 
. Aberdeenshire (W. ) 2,390 . Perthshire .. 
. Perth ex .| 2,815 . Edinburgh and St. 
. Ayr District ..| 2,803 Andrew’s Universi- 
. Elgin Burghs ..| 2,082 ties .. 
. Ayrshire (S.) “a : 5. Fifeshire 
. Lanarkshire (S.) ..| 1,808 . Aberdeenshire (Ww. ) 
. Dumfries District ..| 1,700 . Renfrewshire : 
. Ayrshire (N.) re 6% . Perth : 
. Stirlingshire ..| 1,606 . Ayr District 
. Edinburgh County. .! 1,579 . Greenock .. 
. Dumfries-shire —_. .| 1,577 . Glasgow & Aberdeen 
. Argyleshire . . ..| 1,457 Universities. . 
. Dumbartonshire .. ; 2, Elgin Burghs 
. Clackmannan & Kin- . Kilmarnock District 
ross .. ..| 1,150 . Ayrshire (S.) 
. Kincardineshire ..| 1,037 . Lanarkshire (S.) 
. Haddington District | 1,019 . Dumfries District. . 
. Kirkcudbrightshire ..| 982 . Ayrshire (N.) 
. Berwickshire ..| 939 . Stirlingshire 
. Orkneys Be ..| 896 . Ayrshire (S.) 

. Roxburghshire ..| 859 . Ayrshire (N.) i 
33. Inverness-shire oi . Edinburgh County 
Wigtonshire . . ce . Dumfries-shire 

. Linlithgowshire  ..| ‘747 . Dumfries-shire  .. 1,505 
. Cathness-shire ..| 686 . Argyleshire ; 
. Wigton District ..| 650 5. Lanarkshire (S.) .. 1,430 
. Buteshire .. 568 . Ayr District ‘ 1,420 
. Peebles and Selkirk . 5 . Kilmarnock District 
. Haddingtonshire .. . Fifeshire .. F 1,373 
. Edinburgh County. . 1,368 
40 Dumbartonshire .. 1,333 


SOWA Pod 
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—_— 


























Totals .. . [66,221 | 9,364 Totals .. . -/62,859 |28,983 
Hence under the present plan 66,221 Liberal voters are repre- 
sented by 33 members, and 9,364 Tory voters by 7 members ; while 
under the proposed plan, 62,859 Liberal voters would be represented 
by 25 members, and 28,983 Tory voters by 15 members. Moreover, 
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while under the present plan each Liberal member represents on 
an average 2,007 voters, and each Tory member 1,338 voters ; each 
Liberal member would, under the proposed plan, represent 2,514 
voters, and each Tory member 1,932 voters. 


In the following table the groups of voters in the constituencies 
printed in italics are represented in the alternative plan. 


TABLE Ii. 
GROUPS OF VOTERS UNREPRESENTED GROUPS OF VOTERS UNREPRESENTED 
UNDER THE PRESENT PLAN. UNDER THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


Liberal. Tory. Liberal. Tory. 
LEO eo EOP OO 


. Aberdeen .. es 3,139] 1. Dumbartonshire ..| 1,324 
. Perthshire .. 2,474] 2. Stirlingshire wa 1,246 
. Edinbro’ and St. An- 3. Argyleshire rr 1,191 
drew’s Universities .. 2,448 . Clackmannan & Kin- 
. Renfrewshire = 2,341 T088 . ace 
. Greenock .. on 2,161 7 Falkirk Burghs me 1,140 
. Glasgow and Aberdeen . Aberdeenshire (W.) 1,042 
Universities . . Kincardineshire 
. Kilmarnock District 2,005} 8. Haddington District 
. Ayrshire (S.) ae . Kirkcudbrightshire. . 
. Ayrshire (N.) of A, . Kirkcudbrightshire 
. Dumfries-shire aa 1,505 . Berwickshire 
- Lanarkshire (S.) .. 1,480,}12. Orkneys. 
. Ayr District ‘a 1,420 . Dumfries District. 
. Kilmarnock District | 1, . Roxburghshire 
. Fifeshire .. 1,373 | 15. Roxburghshire 
. Edinburgh County . 1,368 | 16. Inverness-shire 
. Dumbartonshire ..} 1, . Inverness-shire 
. Stirlingshire os 1,246} 18. Perth 
. Argyleshire. . a 1,191] 19. Wigtonshire 
. Falkirk Burghs .. 1,140 | 20. Elgin Burghs 
. Aberdeenshire (W.) 1,042 | 21. Linlithgowshire 
. Kirkcudbrightshire 961 | 22. Wigtonshire 
2. Dumfries District .. 872 | 23. Caithness-shire 
23. Roxburghshire .. 849 | 24. Berwickshire 
. Inverness-shire .. . Wigton District 
. Perth ‘ as 774 | 26. Wigton District 
. Elgin Burghs ee 764 | 27. Haddington District 
. Wigtonshire aie . Buteshire Pr 
. Berwickshire a 671} 29. Hawick Burghs 
. Wigton District .. 638 | 30. Buteshire .. 
30. Haddington District 607] 31. Orkneys .. 
. Hawick Burghs .. 553 | 32. Peebles and Selkirk 
- Buteshire .. a 551] 33. Kincardineshire 
. Orkneys... oe 518 | 34. Peebles and Selkirk 
. Kincardineshire .. 500 | 35. Haddingtonshire 
. Peebles and Selkirk .Clackmannan and 
. Clackmannan & Kin- Kinross « 
TOSS .. oe 468 | 37. Haddingtonshire .. 
: Haddingtonshire . Caithness-shire 
38. Caithness-shire .. 359 | 39. Linlithgowshire 
. Linlithgowshire  .. 256 | 40. Stirling District 
. Stirling District .. 132 | 41. Kirkcaldy District 


. Kirkcaldy District . . 59 | 42. Dumfries District. . 
- Dumfries District .. 54 


























Totals .. -| 9, 36,353 Totals .. . «13,299 
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Now with regard to the essential element in a system of fair 
representation, that the elected members should substantially bear 
the same proportion to each other with regard to their opinions as 
those by whom they are chosen, it will be observed that in the group 
of constituencies treated in the above tables, since there are 76,158 
Liberal voters to 45,717 Tory voters, there would, under a perfect 
system of representation, be 25 Liberal to 15 Tory members. But as 
a matter of fact there are 33 Liberal to 7 Tory members. Now 
while it cannot be claimed for the proposed system that it necessarily 
embodies the principle of proportionate representation, it will 
certainly approximate much more closely to it than the present 
system ; and it does so happen, as a happy coincidence, that in the 
case under consideration there would be exactly 25 Liberal to 15 
Tory members. 

As regards the second requisite in a system of representation, that 
the number of unrepresented voters should be a minimum, it 
necessarily follows, and it is clear to any one having an ordinary 
knowledge of arithmetic, that, with the existing constituencies and 
proposed mode of voting, the system advocated mathematically 
conforms to this essential. And, as a matter of fact, under the 
present plan, 13 per cent. of the Liberal voters, 79 per cent. of the 
Tory voters, and 38 per cent. of the total voters are unrepresented ; 
while, under the proposed plan, 17 per cent. of the Liberal voters, 
37 per cent. of the Tory voters, and only 25 per cent. of the total 
voters would be unrepresented. 

A third recommendation of a system of representation is that it 
should be of such a nature as to encourage contests. Under the 
present plan of a bare majority in a constituency being able to 
deprive the minority, however large, of all share in the representation, 
it necessarily follows that a degree of lethargy is induced in those 
districts where opinion is believed, however erroneously, to pre- 
ponderate on either side. Thus, in both 1874 and 1880, there were 
practically 31 constituencies in England and Wales, returning 
56 members, in which there were no contests. But, under the 
proposed plan, it may be presumed that there would be contests 
in every constituency, and for these reasons. First, in the large 
constituencies there would be contests, because the minority would 
know that they had every chance of returning a member, although 
they might be numerically largely outvoted by their opponents. 
Thus, for instance, while under the present system it seems hopeless 
that in Aberdeen, with its 7,505 Liberal voters and 3,139 Tory 
voters, there should be any attempt to return a Tory at the next 
election, yet under the proposed plan these 3,139 Tory voters would 
stand sixth on the list of the forty successful groups of voters, and 
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rightly so. What possible reason can there be that a group of Tory 
voters, because they happen to live in Haddingtonshire and out- 
number by 469 to 425 their Liberal opponents, should have a 
member allotted to them, while a group of 3,139 Tory voters living 
in Aberdeen should be unrepresented? I venture to say there is 
none, unless we adopt the words of Pope and affirm that in spite of 
pride, in erring reason’s spite, one truth is clear, whatever is, is 
right. Fortunately, however, even this reason would disappear 
should the proposed plan become the actual practice. Ifit be urged 
that the proposed plan would deprive Haddingtonshire of its 
member, the reply is obvious that the objection is a merely senti- 
mental one. Haddingtonshire and Aberdeen are purely arbitrary 
divisions ; and if the voters of Haddingtonshire and other like small 
constituencies wish to be directly represented, they must petition to 
be thrown into a neighbouring constituency so as to render the 
resulting electorate sufficiently important to be able to return a 
member. Surely it is more just than 469 electors in Haddington- 
shire should be unrepresented than 3,139 in Aberdeen? Secondly, 
in the small constituencies there would be contests, because although 
the minority would know that they themselves could not return a 
member, they would hope that the majority would be reduced to 
such small dimensions that it also would fail to obtain one, and the 
negative gain would be just as much worth fighting for as the 
positive one. Thus the 484 Tory voters of Peebles and Selkirk 
would insist upon a contest with the knowledge that the 516 Liberal 
voters would be unable to obtain a member. Hence we should at 
every general election be able to gauge, much more thoroughly than 
now, the real feeling of the country. 

It may be objected that I stand convicted of practically proposing 
a large measure of disfranchisement, inasmuch as out of the forty 
constituencies treated of in Tables I. and II., fifteen would, under 
the proposed plan, have no members. No doubt this is so, and it is 
really one of the merits of the proposed system that it has such 
an effect. Every one admits that a large measure of disfranchisement 
is necessary, but the difficulties of carrying one and of fixing a hard 
and fast line are so great as to be almost insuperable. Now in the 
proposed plan every disfranchisement is voluntary on the part of 
some of the constituency, and it isnot necessarily permanent. More- 
over, I see no reason why after the equalisation of the borough and 
county franchises, all these small constituencies should not spon- 
taneously seek for and obtain incorporation in some neighbouring 
constituency, and as a matter of convenience, there would be no 
objection to each county being a constituency in itself. To the 
remark that in such a case Middlesex would return an enormous 
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number of candidates, I can only say, Why not? The House of 
Commons is not, or ought not to be, called upon to discuss local 
matters; and whether a man lives in Marylebone or in Marlborough 
his vote on imperial issues is primd facie equally to be regarded. 
And it is a mathematical truism to assert that under the proposed 
plan every group of voters in any constituency numbering its pro- 
portionate part of the electorate would be able to return a member. 
Consequently no constituency would be disfranchised except for the 
very good reason that it contained no group of voters sufficiently 
large to be counted among the successful 493, or 105, or 60, as the 
case might be. 

The above tables, and some of the remarks upon them, have 
already appeared in a pamphlet entitled “A Practical Scheme of 
Fair Representation,’ which has been privately circulated among 
some of those who are known to take an interest in the subject. 
Replies in criticism of it were invited, and I have obtained the per- 
mission of their authors to the publication of those which follow, a 
permission for which I beg here to express my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 

Lord Derby writes: “No fancy scheme for distributing the 
franchise such as that suggested by you has, in my belief, a chance 
of public acceptance.” 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., writes: “The title of your pam- 
phlet is “A Practical Scheme of Fair Representation,” and it is 
evident that on the word “ practical” you desire to be judged. But 
what does this word mean ? You accept the statements of Mr. Boyd 
Kinnear and others that Mr. Hare’s scheme is impracticable ; and in 
one sense that judgment on it is true, but in another sense it is not. 
“‘Tmpracticable” may mean something that could not be worked 
through defects in its machinery, or something that you could not 
get people to work. Mr. Hare’s scheme would, as I believe, work 
with smoothness and simplicity if you could stimulate public opinion 
so as to give it a trial; but this is not as yet to be hoped for. There 
is a great obstacle of stupidity, a greater obstacle of laziness, and a 
third, perhaps the greatest of all, of self-interest opposed to the trial. 
Ordinary minds are puzzled to follow out the scheme; others turn 
away from the labour; others (especially M.P.’s who, as such, have 
already got a foothold, if not a secure one) see that it would set free 
the representation of the electorate, and many of them are not sure 
what would be their fate under its operation. Now these objections 
appear to me to apply with almost as much force to your proposal as 
to Mr. Hare’s plan. I see and admit that it is ‘practical,’ i.e. that 
it could be worked, but I donot think you will succeed in persuading 
an adequate number of M.P.’s to give itatrial. The ardour for 
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reform inside the House of Commons is not great, and the mass of 
members would be well content to let things go on as they are 
going. It is true that whenever a Reform Bill becomes imminent 
and serious, plans that are now regarded as hopeless will be exa- 
mined ina practical spirit and perhaps adopted ; but this will not go 
very far. I have therefore been for some time of opinion that what 
we should try for is the adoption of the system of proportional 
representation within comparatively limited areas. ben 
repeat that your scheme is quite ‘practical,’ and it is simpler than 
Mr. Hare’s, but I do not think it will soon have a chance of being 
adopted. The single element of uncertainty is too vast. Consider 
Manchester. It now returns three members, but no one could guess 
beforehand how many might be declared elected through Manchester 
votes (not improbably as many as twenty), while there would be a 
corresponding uncertainty at the other end of the scale how many 
boroughs would drop out altogether.” 

Mr. Courtney’s views as to the obstacles in the way of every sug- 
gested reform in the matter of electoral representation are expressed 
with such clearness and force, that not one word can be said against 
them. But the uncertainty to which he alludes is, I fancy, a 
chimera. There is not much doubt that Manchester would return 
within one or two members the number denoted by the expression 

61,000 
in Manchester, 2,500,000 is the number of registered electors in 
England and Wales, and 493 is the number of members returned 
by England and Wales. This number it will be found is twelve. 
As to the small boroughs, it has been already shown that they would 
voluntarily petition to be thrown into the surrounding county con- 
stituencies, and thus cause a very desirable redistribution of seats. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., writes: “Your proposed plan 
has much to recommend it, but I see no chance of it, or any similar 
arrangement, being adopted in this country.” 

Mr. Walter Morrison writes: ‘The ‘one vote’ system is no 
doubt the most logical. But, as far as I can see, there is this great 
objection to your plan. From time to time some statesman is, it 
may be only for a time, the popular idol. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone 
would undoubtedly have received an overwhelming majority of votes 
of the Liberals in any constituency for which he stood, unless indeed 
the caucus should succeed in becoming as despotic here as in 
America. Suppose there were 20,000 Liberals in Leeds, and 10,000 
Conservatives. Then probably 19,000 Liberals would have insisted 
on voting for.Mr. Gladstone. The Tories would run two or three 
respectable average popular local men. They would have no great 


of 493, where 61,000 is the number of registered electors 
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difficulty in getting their men to split their votes pretty equally, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s immense popularity would waste much of his 
power and be an actual source of weakness. The larger the con- 
stituencies (and I think your plan would soon result in counties 
forming the general limit of constituencies) the more marked would 
this defect become. Of course the complications of Hare’s plan 
turn on his method of preventing this waste of votes.” 

The opinion has already been expressed that this alleged preven- 
tion of waste of votes is illusory, and Liberals and Tories being 
equally capable of organization, there is no doubt that if the Con- 
servatives of Leeds could be induced to split their votes pretty 
equally, the Liberals would likewise do so. If nothing else would 
teach them, defeat would; while in any case the correspondingly 
popular Conservative statesmen would suffer in the same degree. 

ALFRED FRrispy. 
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Tue bombardment of Alexandria will prove to have set a lasting 
historic mark on the current month. Events have marched with 
such astonishing rapidity that it is hard to realise that less than . 
three weeks ago European observers still hoped that Arabi would 
peaceably obey the Sultan’s commands to report himself at Constanti- 
nople, that Turkish troops would restore order, and that the authority 
of the Khedive would speedily be re-established. That sanguine 
forecast has been so rapidly clouded over, that we almost forget that 
men ever believed in it. The great body of Europeans had made 
their escape from Alexandria, and the decisions of the Conference 
were awaited with doubtful expectation, just as happened in the case 
of a similar Conference held in the same city at the end of 1876. In 
the course of two or three days a sudden and violent change came 
over the whole situation. It was perceived that in spite of remon- 
strances from the British Admiral, of injunctions to desist from the 
Sultan, and of disclaimers on his own part, Arabi was mounting 
more guns and strengthening his forts. As every step in this trans- 
action will be abundantly criticized for a long time to come, it is 
worth while to enumerate the various stages, as they have been 
described by Lord Granville himself. The erection of earthworks 
had ceased on June 6th, but on July 1st the Admiral reported that it 
was proposed to sink stone barges and to bar the channel. Arabi 
had at the same time compelled the Khedive to ask the Sultan to 
withdraw a former prohibition to strengthen the fortifications. The 
Admiral then (July 3rd) informed the Military Commandant that he 
would prevent any attempt to bar the channel, and that if work were 
resumed on the earthworks, or any fresh guns mounted, he would 
destroy the earthworks and silence the batteries. Nevertheless on 
July 5th two more guns were mounted on the sea defences, and other 
warlike preparations were made. In reply to another remonstrance 
from the Admiral, it was stated that no works were going on. On 
July 9th he found that guns were being mounted on one of the forts 
commanding the new port. At this point Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
decided that the process was no longer a harmless pastime from 
which his ships had nothing to fear. He sent word (July 10th) that 
unless the forts were temporarily surrendered for the purpose of 
being disarmed, he would open fire within twenty-four hours. 

A few hours before the expiration of the time thus given for a pacific 
solution, the men-of-war of the other Powers, including France, 
steamed out of the bay, and Great Britain was left to act alone. On 
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the morning of July 11th, exactly a month after the massacre, the 
English ships opened fire. The attack was directed against the 
batteries on the northern face and on the south-western works 
at the same time. The guns on the fortifications replied, and 
were kept at work with skill and tenacity until sunset. ‘“ The 
Egyptians,” says Admiral Seymour, “fought with determined 
bravery, replying to the hot fire poured into their forts from our 
heavy guns until they must have been quite decimated.” At the 
end of the day most of the hostile works had been destroyed, 
and most of the forts reduced to silence. The next morning 
(July 12th) the ships prepared to renew the bombardment, for it was 
discovered that at least one battery on the sea-front was being 
repaired. After two or three shots had been fired, the Egyptians 
hoisted a flag of truce, and for an hour or two it was supposed that 
all was now over. It was speedily discovered that the flag of truce 
was only a device for gaining time. While negotiations were going 
on between the commandant of the city and Admiral Seymour’s 
representative, Arabi marched out his forces in complete order, 
and took up a position some miles on the line to Cairo. This was not 
found out until the evening, and when night came on, a terrible spec- 
tacle broke upon the sight. The city was on fire, and all through 
the dark hours columns of mingled flame and lurid smoke ascended 
into the sky. The dreadful canopy covered a wild scene of massacre 
and pillage. On the morning of July 14th—a memorable date in 
the history of France and of Europe—the British Admiral steamed 
into the harbour, and landed a party to take possession of Ras-el-Tin. 

The city was still given over to plunder, conflagration, and 
murder. In the evening a party of blue-jackets landed with a 
Gatling gun, and cleared some of the streets of the Arabs who were 
setting fire to the houses and putting the town to sack. The next 
day the English were aided in the work of police, first by a party of 
American marines, and afterwards by parties from the men-of-war of 
France, Germany, Russia, and Greece. In a few hours there was a 
report that Arabi was returning, and upon this the men of the four 
nationalities last named retired. The English and the Americans 
remained. It was not until the evening of the 18th, or a week after 
the opening of the attack, that something like order was restored to 
the city. The Khedive, whose life had been in great jeopardy while 
the bombardment was going on, was again in comparative safety in 
his palace. He asked for, or acquiesced in, the surrender of the police 
of the city to Admiral Seymour. 

Such is a brief abstract of the circumstances of this memorable event. 
Alexandria is a name that strikes the historic imagination, clothed 
as it is with some of the most potent associations of the past. But 
it is only asite. The actual city was entirely modern, and without 
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special interest or attraction of its own. It was populous, and the 
centre of many wealthy and important establishments. The loss of 
life during the conflagration seems to have been inconsiderable in 
comparison with the number of those who fled from it after the 
massacres a month before. The destruction of property has been 
very great, but wealth suddenly and violently consumed in this way 
often replaces itself with a rapidity that is a standing paradox to 
the economist. No monumental piles, no great libraries, no remains 
of the art or the history of other ages have been lost to the world by 
this sombre incident. Its ultimate bearings are extremely import- 
ant, but in themselves their importance is not different from those 
of any other great and violent catastrophe of war. The questions 
which we have to ask ourselves about the bombardment of Alexandria 
are the same in kind as ought to be asked about any other military 
operation. Was the action, which led to results so much more 
disastrous than were ever intended, legitimate ? Was it just? Was 
it part of a wise and defensible policy ? 

No one who reads the official documents attentively will deny that 
there was much to be said, both now and at other times in these 
difficult transactions, for temporising and conciliatory methods. 
“Make no mistake,” says the Italian Agent to his Government 
(June 15th); “at the first news of an armed intervention, even 
exclusively Turkish, all the colonists will fall victims to a fanaticism 
which has no longer any limits.” Sir E. Malet repeatedly presses, 
as for that matter he had been doing for months past, the inoppor- 
tuneness, unless we were strong enough to crush opposition, of 
provoking a collision, and he intimates plainly that a collision would 
possibly be the result of preventing the armament of the earthworks. 
So deeply was Sir E. Malet impressed by the strain of the situation, 
that he telegraphed to Lord Granville on June 15th, in language 
of extraordinary but well justified imperativeness, that ‘it was abso- 
lutely necessary that something should bedone.” To show his sense 
of the urgency of finding some better means of coping with the 
danger than ironclad demonstrations of moral force, he even proposes 
a plan of his own :— 


“In this state of things I have ventured to suggest to the Khedive this 
morning that his Highness should convoke the Chamber of Notables, and ask 
for an expression of the wishes of the country, with the view of laying them 
before the Conference. The Chamber would probably, in that case, submit a 
draft Constitution to the Khedive, and I think that the prospect of attaining a 
Constitution would bring about a union between the Notables and the Military 
party, and at the same time lead to an apparent reconciliation with the Khedive. 
While the Constitution is being considered by the Conference, all would be 
quiet ; and, considering the extreme complexity of the situation, some such 
rallying point as a Constitution would be of great service. The watchwords of 
the Military chiefs are ‘Patriotism’ and ‘ Law,’ and although they do not 
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seem to understand the real meaning of these words, I believe that they might 
be induced to retire if a Constitution were granted by the Khedive. 
‘‘ His Highness was not unfavourable to the idea.”! 


Lord Granville did not assent, but his refusal is not accompanied 
by his reasons for it. It was this same sense of the urgency of the 
Khedive coming to terms with the military chiefs, lest the lives of 
30,000 Europeans should be put in peril, that made the Austrian and 
German Consuls press the Khedive to accept the Raghib Ministry 
(June 16th). Whatever other motives may have been present besides, 
there is no reason to doubt that the foreign Consuls were correct in 
saying “that their object in urging the formation of a Ministry is to 
gain time and prevent a massacre, while the political question is being 
decided by the Conference.” A day or two before this Sir E. 
Malet had telegraphed to the British Admiral a warning from the 
Khedive, that “if men land from the ships, or the garrison appre- 
hends hostile action, there will be a general conflagration through- 
out the country.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the view has been taken on two 
sides that the bombardment was precipitate. This is said by those 
who argue that we ought from the first to have stood entirely aloof, 
and to have left Arabi and the Khedive to settle their own terms 
with one another. It is said also by the politicians at the opposite 
pole, who insist that the military chiefs ought to be crushed; 
who had made merry over the inaction of the fleets, but who now, 
becoming wise after the event, proclaim that no risks should have 
been run until ten thousand men were in readiness at Malta. ‘It 
would have been far better,” said some, “‘ to have retired our fleet a 
month ago, and left the Khedive to make his own terms with Arabi, 
than to have adopted the course we have taken, and then paused in 
it.” The Government had not, in fact, made sufficient allowance 
for the violence of the sentiment, whether we call it fanaticism or 
patriotism, that had been aroused. They could not expect that 
troops which had been so badly beaten in Abyssinia, which had 
behaved with so little spirit when led by the Turks against the 
Russians in 1877, and which had excited such lively contempt in 
Crete, that their enemies felt ashamed of killing them, as if they 
were flies or sheep, should display the stubborn valour that provoked 
the admiration of the fleet on the 11th of July. So great is the 
transformation which a strong impulse of faith or patriotism is 
capable of working. On the other hand, the Government could not 
expect that a patriotic leader would deliberately release convicts and 
encourage incendiarism and massacre among the people of Alex- 
andria, without any pretence, as Lord Granville justly says, that 
such action would be injurious to the military strength of those with 


(1) Egypt, No. 11, p. 74. - 
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whom they were contending ; or that he would make an equally 
cruel attempt to destroy by thirst the whole population of Alexandria, 
without inflicting any injury on the soldiers and sailors opposed to 
them. 

That the bombardment was justifiable in itself, apart from its 
political effects, cannot be seriously denied. International law, say 
the books, considers the right of self-preservation as prior and para- 
mount to that of territorial inviolability, and where they conflict, 
justifies the former at the expense of the latter. ‘‘ We have stated,” 
said Mr, Gladstone, “in the most distinct and categorical language, 
that we are fighting for the security of her Majesty’s fleet, which was 
menaced by a continuous and deliberate course, denied, but still 
steadily pursued, of erecting fortifications, which might have arrived 
at a point which we could not limit or define, and which would have 
been a serious danger.” It is clear that this was so. So far back as 
June 3rd, Sir B. Seymour telegraphs to the Admiralty that “ batteries 
apparently for mortars are going up fast: matters becoming serious.” 
It was pretended, and words were even put into the Khedive’s 
mouth to the effect, that only certain necessary repairs were being 
executed on old works. But Sir E. Malet was obliged to report that 
fresh fortifications were being erected and armed, facing the port, 
where no previous fortifications existed. New guns (July 8th) were 
being placed on new earthworks. New pits were being dug all 
along the south side of the harbour, to be used either for riflemen or 
for artillery, and directly commanding the English men-of-war. It 
would be easy to multiply the evidence. If the policy of crushing 
the military chiefs was wrong, then the bombardment as an incident 
of such a policy was wrong also. But if it was necessary ultimately 
to quell the resistance of the military chiefs, it would have been 
folly either to permit the continuance of works that endangered the 
fleet, or to withdraw the fleet, in order to leave the enemy free to 
strengthen means of resistance which we should after all be com- 
pelled to overcome. 

It is easy to say that the fleet ought not to have been where it 
was, We are at one with those who regret that the fleet was sent 
into Egyptian waters in May. Events have shown that this was an 
act of miscalculation. But it was an act perfectly justifiable in 
itself. Mr. Gladstone put this unanswerably. ‘We sent ships to 
Alexandria,” he said, “in pursuance of a practice well established, 
that when there is serious danger to the subjects of the Government 
in a foreign country, it endeavours to afford them at least the means 
of refuge through its naval forces, and that was the meaning and 
justification of the sending of the ships in the first place.” If this 
was perfectly natural and justifiable, it is idle to contend that the 
massacre of June 11th ought to have been the signal for the with- 
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drawal of these ships; that they ought to have cleared out of the 
harbour the moment that the last British subject had made his 
escape. 

Some argued for a little time that the bombardment was a 
violation of the undertaking given by each of the parties to the Con- 
ference against isolated action. Yet it appeared that at the meeting 
of the Conference on June 27th, a reservation as to force majeure, 
appended by the English and French ambassadors to the declaration 
against isolated action,’ was added, for the express purpose of leaving 
perfect liberty of action to England and France in the presence of 
any emergency whatever. 

The impression made by the bombardment upon European opinion 
was for the first few moments doubtful. A shiver of irritation ran 
through the continental press. The foreign Chanceilors in guarded 
terms acquiesced. They have their own interests to think of, and 
it is the interest of none of them to express too loud approval of 
what is certain to displease the Sultan. The irritation was short- 
lived, and such a paper as the Cologne Gazette, which at first was the 
most bitter in its language, is to-day expressing in frank and com- 
paratively cordial language that England must do what is necessary 
to defend her interests in Egypt. At home the feeling has on the 
whole been one of lively satisfaction in some quarters (where, to say 
the truth, we are not very well pleased to see satisfaction), and in 
others of stoical acceptance of an unwelcome necessity. 


The resignation of Mr. Bright (July 14th) would have had greater 
significance if it had taken place at any other time. No precise 
information has yet been made public as to the moment at which he 
ceased to approve the policy of his colleagues. In the few sentences 
that he spoke on the subject in the House of Commons (July 17th), 
Mr. Bright used vague and general language. He hinted that he 
had remained in office longer than he otherwise should have done, 
from a sentiment of profound regard for some of his colleagues. If 
he had gone further, he said, he must have either submitted silently 
to many measures which he must altogether condemn, or else have 
been in a state of constant conflict with his colleagues. The present 
case, he thought, was a manifest violation both of international 
law and of the moral law. Whether he referred in “the present 
case”’ specially to the bombardment, or to the policy as a whole, 
we do not know. 


(1) It may be worth while once more to transeribe the self-denying Protocol :— 
“The Governments represented by the undersigned undertake (in any arrangement 
which may be made in consequence of their concerted action for the settlement of the 
affairs of Egypt) not to seek any territorial advantage, nor the concession of any 
exclusive privilege, nor any commercial advantage for their subjects, which those of 
any other nation shall not be equally able to obtain.” It was the formula used at Con- 
stantinople in September, 1880, with reference to Montenegro. 
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It is frequently said that Mr. Bright ought to have retired, if at 
all, when the ironclads were sent to Alexandria in May. But he 
might argue that they were then sent nominally “ for the protection 
of Europeans,” and that after the massacre of June 11th this purpose 
was fruitless, and the ships might as well have come away. The plea 
is only a moderately good one, because the object in dispatching the 
ships was more than the protection of life. It would be more difficult 
to reconcile his later views with the fact that he had been a party to 
the approval of the Ultimatum of May 25th. In that the English and 
French agents laid down certain conditions, and said that, “if 
necessary, they would insist on their fulfilment.” This was unde- 
niably a menace of military force, and a Minister who had approved 
the menace ought not in logic to have shrunk from the conditions of 
its fulfilment. In the absence of a more accurate explanation, giving 
us chapter and verse, it is not worth while to labour a matter 
which is after all rather personal than public. The important point 
is whether Mr. Bright’s retirement implies a drift in the Government 
towards the assumption of new responsibilities of a permanent kind 
in Egypt. If that should prove to have been the ground of his 
resignation, then evil days are in store for Ministers and the country. 
But there is little reason for apprehension on this head. Mr. Bright’s 
own teaching, backed as it has been, like all true teaching, by cir- 
cumstances and the course of events, has had too wide an effect on 
public opinion for this to be within a measurable distance of possi- 
bility to any government calling itself Liberal. 


The Conference, meanwhile, has followed its course, and the Powers 
have grouped and regrouped themselves more than once. The 
Conference, it will be remembered, was proposed so far back as 
May 30th, and invitations were sent out on the following day to 
Turkey and the other Powers. The first meeting of the ambassadors 
at Constantinople did not take place until June 23rd. The Porte per- 
sisted that Dervish had settled Egypt, and that no discussion was 
necessary. While this was still being asserted at Constantinople, 
Dervish himself was replying to the demands of the foreign repre- 
sentatives at Cairo, that neither he nor the Khedive had any power, 
and that he must decline the responsibility of insuring the safety of 
the Europeans throughout Egypt. Meanwhile the French and 
English ambassadors proposed to the Conference that a request 
should be addressed to the Sultan to send an adequate Turkish force 
to Egypt, to be employed for the restoration of order, on certain 
conditions. The other Governments regarded the conditions as too 
stringent. At last, after long delays, they agreed upon the terms 
of a Note to the Porte. In that instrument (July 15th) they appealed 


to the sovereignty of the Sultan by inviting him to assist the Khedive, 
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by sending forces sufficient to put down a usurping faction and re- 
establish order. Limits were set on this intervention. While re-or- 
ganizing the army, the Turk was not to prejudice, by his intervention, 
the prudent development of the civil, administrative, and judicial con- 
stitutions of Egypt, so as not to conflict with the Imperial firmans. 
The sojourn of the Imperial troops was to be limited to three months, 
unless the Khedive should ask for a prolongation; and the com- 
manders were to act in concert with the Khedive. Four days after- 
wards (July 19th), considerably to the astonishment of the diplomatic 
world, the Porte, “ feeling confidence in the solicitude of the Powers 
for the re-establishment of order, and observing with satisfaction 
that on this occasion also the Powers have formally and repeatedly 
recorded their deference for the incontestable and unquestioned 
rights of sovereignty of the Sultan in Egypt, declared its willingness 
to take part in the proceedings of the Conference.” 

A more important step had already been taken by England and 
France. On July 17th the representatives of these two Governments 
laid a communication before the Powers of great moment. “The 
security of the Suez Canal,” so the English version ran, 


‘*‘ Although connected with the subject [the restoration of order in Egypt] is 
a separate question, and is not equally embarrassed by political considerations. 
Setting aside any question which might arise as to the possible duty of any of 
the Powers individually, if sudden and grave danger should arise in the absence 
of any provision for united action, her Majesty’s Government think it desirable 
that any action to be taken should receive the sanction of Europe, and, if 
practicable, of Turkey. France and England propose in consequence to the 
Conference to designate the Powers who should be charged in case of need to 
take the measures specially necessary for the protection of the Canal. In order 
to save time, the Powers so designated, and who should have accepted the 
‘Mandat,’ should be authorised to decide on the mode and manner of action. 
This action would be exercised in every case on the principle of the self- 
denying Protocol.” 


This step marked a return on the part of France to her former close 
relations with Great Britain. 

Two very important speeches were made in the French Chamber 
(July 18th), one by M. de Freycinet, and the other by M. 
Gambetta, which seemed to set the seal upon this policy. The 
appeal to Europe, said M. de Freycinet, did not imply any 
loosening of the ties between England and France. He proposed it 
because the attempt of Arabi to depose the Khedive (June 28th) 
proved that intervention was necessary, however difficult ; and every 
time that an attempt had been made to settle a difficulty without 
Europe, a great war had been the consequence. It was on this 
ground, and from no differences between one another, that the other 
Powers had been invited to confer. This invitation covered the 
Canal as well as the Egyptian question generally, although England 
and France had made a special arrangement for protecting the Canal 
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in case that any sudden and grave danger should arise to the freedom 
of its navigation. M. Gambetta’s words on the English alliance 
were more general, but they were still more emphatic. ‘To quarrel 
with England,” he said, “would be the rashest and most unjusti- 
fiable of adventures. I repeat it, at the cost of the greatest sacrifice, 
never break off the English alliance. What attaches me most to 
the English alliance in the Mediterranean, is that I dread that a 
possible rupture will open to England rivers and territories where 
your right to live and trade are greater than her own. If there 
should be a rupture all is lost. I vote this money with the conviction 
that it is not sufficient, but because it implies that the Mediterranean 
will remain the scene of French action, that Egypt will be wrested 
from Moslem fanaticism, from military revolution, and will be 
brought within the sphere of Western policy.” These are words of 
profound significance, and deserve to be long and carefully pondered 
by every serious student of contemporary affairs. 

As things now stand, France is looking on while England does 
the work and incurs the odium. France will have the benefit of 
seeing suppressed a Mussulman agitation that might, if unsuppressed, 
have spread to Tunis and Algiers, while she will be able to pose by- 
and-by as the friend of national aspirations. The convenience of 
the position is obvious and triumphant. Germany, for excellent 
reasons, does not actively use her influence either for the Western 
Powers or for Turkey. “It is certain,” we are told in inspired 
articles, ‘‘ that Germany considers neither her own interest nor the 
European peace endangered by the events on the Nile. Nowhere is 
any intention shown to damage German interests. The German 
Government cannot justify to the people any other policy than that 
which exclusively represents German interests.” For Austria it 
would be folly to go out of her way to alienate Turkey. If there 
were no more immediate consideration present to the minds of 
Austrian statesmen, they cannot forget that one day they may find 
themselves plunged into the fated struggle with Russia. A revolu- 
tion in Servia, a rising in Bulgaria, a sudden exacerbation of the 
chronic disorder of Macedonia, might possibly make a war in the 
Balkan Peninsula inevitable, and when that day comes it will cer- 
tainly be better to have Turkey as a friend than an enemy. 

In England we are too apt to overlook the complex play of all these 
interests and the latent dangers that prevent Eastern Europe from 
running chivalrously to the aid of Western diplomacy. So again 
the common language of our public prints about the audacity, 
duplicity, effrontery, and so forth of the Porte, implies that the 
Sultan has an easy game to play, and that his game consists in helping 
the Western Powers to put down his own subjects and the cham- 
pions of his own religious faith. Yet, from the Sultan’s point of view, 
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nothing is more intelligible—we might say more statesmanlike— 
than his endeavour to avoid coming to extremities with Arabi. The 
reluctance even of the Khedive himself to proclaim Arabi after he 
had withdrawn from Alexandria, and entrenched himself with his 
forces in open rebellion against the authority of Sultan and Khedive 
alike, shows the delicacy of the task of putting down a rising by the 
hand of foreigners and unbelievers. The task will not be as easy 
for the foreigners and the unbelievers themselves. 

Whether easy or difficult, it is now left to England alone. The 
Conference is not likely to invent a way of escape. If it gets to work 
again, it will have a different condition of things to deal with. The 
European Powers, as when Russia marched into Bulgaria in 1877, 
neither approve nor disapprove of what England is now doing. When 
she has completed the work they will claim a voice in the resettlement ; 
and as it is to our interest to treat Egypt as one of the responsibili- 
ties of collective Europe, not asa special responsibility of our own, that 
voice will be readily listened to. Whether, in this view, it was 
politic to undertake a costly and troublesome enterprise, is open to 
much dispute. The discussion which is now going on in Parliament 
as we write, will allow the Government to argue their case, and to 
present it in its best light. The ultimate success of their argument 
depends less in its intrinsic force than on the fortune of their arms. 
If a sharp stroke disposes of the military chiefs, the constituencies 
will forgive the faults of a diplomacy which has so egregiously 
miscarried. If, on the other hand, the war is prolonged, or if we 
have a repetition of Isandlana on the Nile, the public will then certainly 
discover, resent, and punish, the impolicy of the present departure, 
whatever good reasons may now appear to warrant it, from the 
ordinary principles of our international relations. In any case, the 
catastrophe of war will make it impossible for any Minister to 
replace the system of partnership and active interference in the 
internal politics of Egypt which has made the present troubles 
inevitable. Mr. Gladstone defended, and it seems to us an adequate 
defence under the circumstances, our meddling with Egyptian affairs, 
on the ground that we had undertaken some of the most important 
functions of the government of Egypt by international engagement, 
“and it is not,” he went on to say, “after once entering into those 
relations, to say that you are regarding these engagements as if they 
had never been contracted, and will fall back upon your general 
doctrine that non-intervention in the internal affairs of a foreign 
country is in general the prudent rule. It was not difficult,” he 
said, “to foresee that embarrassments and that obligations, such as are 
now before us, would probably arise from undertaking these engage- 
ments.” There can be no better proof, then, how imprudent, how 
criminal, it will be not to seize the opportunity, as soon as we have 
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done our duty in restoring some sort of order in Egypt, of throwing 
up all such engagements, whatever they may be, for the future. 

No doubt we shall hear many arguments in favour of the opposite 
policy. Already a cry has been raised in important quarters that, as 
England is going to do the work alone, England alone ought to 
determine the future system on which Egypt is to be governed. 
That system, on this theory, is that we are to plant ourselves in the 
valley of the Nile as we have planted ourselves in India ; and we are 
to be to the fellaheen the same beneficent Providence that we are 
believed to have been to the Indian ryots. If any proposal of this 
kind should be seriously entertained by the Government, a decisive 
schism will at once take place within the ranks of the Ministerial 
party. It is almost inevitable that such a schism should come to 
pass by-and-by, and perhaps there is no better issue for testing the 
soundness of men’s principle than a question of this kind. Annex- 
ation of territory that in no sense belongs to us, extension of empire, 
multiplication of responsibilities which are already heavier than we 
can successfully discharge—such a policy as this will certainly be 
resisted by one portion of the Liberal party. Whether they will be 
numerically superior, we cannot tell; but in energy of conviction 
they will assuredly not be inferior. 


In Parliament the month began with one of those deplorable 
scenes of irregularity which will never be brought to an end until 
the House of Commons has established a rational system of proce- 
dure. So long as the rules are inadequate, for so long will their 
deficiencies be made good by the vicious agency of coups-d’état. At 
the end of June, Ministers and the House grew impatient at the 
slow pace with which the Crimes Bill moved through Committee, 
and it was resolved to make more rapid progress by the rude device 
of subduing the Irish members by means of physical exhaustion. 
The House met at noon on Friday (June 30th), and the discussion 
which began then, went on until about half-past nine on the following 
morning. At that hour the Chairman of Committees rose, stated 
that there had been deliberate and planned obstruction, and named 
sixteen members who had been guilty of this offence. The suspen- 
sion of the members named by the Chairman was then moved and 
carried with due formalities. The discussion of the Bill was then 
resumed, until, towards five in the afternoon, nine other Irish 
members were named, with the same result. 

It isnow pretty universally admitted that these proceedings were 
a violent strain of the Rule under which they were adopted. The 
Rule clearly implies that the offender is to be named for acts of 
obstruction then and there, at the moment of their being committed. 
In the present case, as more than one of the members named by the 
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Chairman had been absent for several hours, the process was justified 
by the invention of the doctrine of constructive or cumulative 
obstruction. If the whole of the twenty-five suspended members 
were not guilty of obstruction between Friday evening and Saturday 
evening, they had at least—so it was contended—been parties to a 
deliberate plan of obstruction. This novel principle may have 
been made necessary by the exigencies of the occasion. The same 
plea cannot be urged for the other strain of the Rule. Nobody 
can read it without perceiving that it only covers the suspension of 
an individual member. To suspend a whole group of members 
collectively was to violate both the letter and the spirit of the Rule. 
It is superfluous to point out how these arbitrary doings, whatever 
defence may plausibly be found for them in the pressing circum- 
stances of the moment, are twice cursed: they demoralise both those 
who resort to them and those who suffer from them. One of the 
suspended members cried out ‘that he had been absent all night, 
that he had been foully named as guilty of obstruction, and that the 
Chairman’s statement was an infamy.” For this insult to the Chair 
he was suspended from the service of the House for fourteen days. 
All this, we repeat, furnishes new proof, if proof were wanted, of the 
urgent expediency of framing a code of rules which shall dispense 
with arbitrary strokes of authority, and once more set procedure on 
a firm and orderly footing. 

So far as the Irish members were concerned, their suspension and 
the action for which it gave them a pretext were rather convenient 
than otherwise. The more important parts of the obnoxious Bill 
had already been disposed of, and they had successfully pressed upon 
the Government a number of very considerable modifications. Their 
work was practically over, and now they were able to win fresh 
laurels among their constituents as once more provoking and defy- 
ing the House of Commons. From the Parliamentary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that the first seventeen clauses of the Bill 
had been over discussed, and as little doubt that the clauses after 
the seventeenth were hardly discussed at all. 

The next step after the suspension of the twenty-five members 
was to apply last year’s resolution of Urgency. This step was taken on 
the following Tuesday (July 4th). The members calling themselves 
the Irish Parliamentary party then declared, through one of their 
leaders, that inasmuch as they had been expelled under a threat of 
physical force, and had thus been deprived of their right of discus- 
sing and voting on the coercive measures before the House, they 
had resolved to take no further part in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee on the Coercion Bill, and cast upon the Government the sole 
responsibility for the Bill. So saying, they rose and left the House. 
Three days later the Government missed them with very disagree- 
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able results. One of the provisions of the Bill, as it was originally 
introduced, empowered inspectors to enter dwelling-houses and search 
for arms and documents by night. In pursuance of a pledge given 
by Mr. Gladstone in the earlier course of the debate, the Home 
Secretary (July 7th) moved a proviso limiting night searches to cases 
where the police had reason to suspect that a secret society existing 
for criminal purposes was holding a meeting in the dwelling-house. 
This concession was resisted by the Opposition and by a section of 
the Whig supporters of the Government, and notwithstanding the 
vehement remonstrances of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, Ministers 
suffered the mortification of seeing their proviso thrown out by a 
majority of thirteen in a division of four hundred and one members. 
Some of the Irish seceders looked on from the gallery. Their votes 
would have saved the proviso, and kept the power of night search out 
of the Bill. This was the first occasion on which the deliberate 
action of the Irish members turned the Ministerial majority into a 
minority. It is not likely to be the last. 

The Act received the royal assent on July 12th. It was set in 
operation as soon as it was passed. Seventeen counties were at once 
proclaimed, and before the law had been in existence a week a con- 
viction had been obtained under the clause giving extraordinary 
powers of summary jurisdiction to two Resident Magistrates. 

In accordance with custom, an attempt is made to soften the effect of 
repression by concessions. The Crimes Bill was no sooner through the 
House of Commons than the Arrears Bill was pressed forward. The dis- 
cussion on going into Committee opened on July 5th, and the Bill was 
read a third time, July 22nd. There were a hundred and four amend 
ments on the paper. The efforts of the Conservatives were directed to 
the following points: to requiring that both landlord and tenant should 
concur in making the application for the sum to be advanced ; that 
the advance should be by way of loan and not a gift; and that the 
value of the tenant-right should be taken into account in estimating 
the tenant’s ability to pay. None of these changes in the provisions 
of the Bill were accepted by the majority. It is compulsory on the 
landlord to accept the composition provided by the Bill. The advance 
to the tenant by the State is not to be repaid. And, finally, the saleable 
value of the tenant’s interest in his holding is to be taken into account 
as an available asset, if the Commissioners shall think it reasonable. 
Important additions were made to the Bill. The relief of a gift is 
still confined to the occupants of holdings under £30 in annual value, 
but the Bill as it now stands provides for a loan, not exceeding one 
year’s rent, to tenants whose holdings are under £50, provided that 
the landlord concurs in the application. At the last moment a 
clause was added empowering Boards of Guardians to borrow money 
for assisting emigration. The Irish members offered a modified 
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opposition to the proposal, partly on the ground that £5, the 
limit of the aid per head, is too small; partly, alleging that migra- 
tion within Ireland is the true remedy, not emigration abroad ; and, 
finally, on the plea that emigration aided out of the public purse is 
a direct encouragement to wholesale evictions. What changes the 
House of Lords may make in the Bill remains to be seen. The common 
opinion is that they will probably pass it without material alterations 
in any of the vital points above specified. The general justification 
of the measure in the mind of the Government was definitely 
explained by the Prime Minister. It was not the relief of distress 
that was its justifying motive: that would have been to set an 
intolerable precedent. Nor was it a Bill to prevent evictions and to 
remove causes of temptation to evict, though this was a grave and 
serious consideration. ‘The main cause,” he said, “of proposing 
and passing it was in order to open a way for the poorest portion of 
the tenantry of Ireland to those adjustments of rent which had been 
found in many cases to be necessary, even in regard to the less 
needy part of the tenantry, and which were necessarily connected 
with the policy of this legislation for the pacification and content- 
ment of Ireland.” 

Not many people, alas, are able to persuade themselves that either 
the Crimes Act or the Arrears Act, or both together, will produce 
more than a temporary pacification, dearly purchased in each 
instance; and some doubt whether they will even produce so much 
as that. 


July 25th, 1882. 








